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With the present issue we begin a new year, and we extend to all our 
patrons and friends far and wide, as well as those close at hand, the very best 
wishes for their prosperity during the coming year. In reviewing the past it 
is doubtless easy for most of us to recognize many points wherein we have 
not been fully up to the mark in the performance of the full requirements of 
duty. Happy will be the man who, bearing this in mind, avoids shortcom- 
ings in the same things in the future. 

So far as we are concerned we are perfectly well aware that this JournaL 
does not yet come up to the standard which it ought to be governed by. 
Whatever may be said in our favor there is much that can be justly said that 
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; but here we would ask iffour critics have done all of their 
part in making the JourNAL such a gas man’s paper as it ought to be—filled 
with every item of interest relating to any anywhere. How 
many have taken the trouble to supply information which they alone could 
taken the trouble to send us 
marked with the little item which concerned the gas interest? 


we leave undone 
gas company 
furnish in a reliable form ? 


the local daily, 
In cases of controversy, involving important principles in the prosecution of 


How many have 


the gas business, how often have we been furnished facts, even when applied 
for ? name of 
ohe or more new subscribers ? io other- 
wise, send the Journat round from hand to hand instead of subscribing for 


How often have our friends taken the trouble to send us the 
How often do men, in position to 
several copies ? How many companies are there in which every director is 
supplied with a copy, as he ought to be ? 

In rer’v many will say that it is the business of the management of this 
This may be true, but we doubt it. 
Every effort is made on the part of the management to give to the gas world 


| JOURNAL to secure all these advantages. 


the best possible paper consistent with the income which the gas world gives 


us in return. Every dollar received is put into the paper, barely leaving a 
living allowance to the owner. 

Now, and if anyone desires 
to promote the best interest of the JourNnav let him see to it that those from 


whom he purchases his supplies are 


it is well known that by advertising we thrive ; 


mivertisers in the Journau. If every 


gas company manager would do this it would place us at once in a position 
to have able correspondents at all the principal points, to employ scientific 
talent, for the purpose of making original research and presenting original 
matter, to illustrate freely all new 


to bring the paper to the point where it ought to be. 


and valuable improvements, and, in fact, 


But we are not a philanthropic institution, and, though willing to spend 
must be pardoned if, compelled to 
last dollar, and look 
with hope and fond reliance upon our friends and patrons to place the loca- 
tion of that article as far from us as possible. 


what we get for the public welfare, we 
draw the line somewhere, we draw it just behind the 


This is a reciprocating, vo- 


operating kind of business after all—not quite enough of it to dispense en- 
tirely with advertisers and subscribers, but too much of it to be thrown away 
entirely. 
the gas industry ; and we trust that its close will find us all further along on 
toils for 


There was never a year commenced with brighter prospects for 


the road to the goal which every gas man 
tion and a larger net profit. 


-an increased consump- 





Seventh Annual Meeting of the Society of Gas Lighting. 
—_— 
The VII. Annual Meeting of this Society was held at the 18th street station 
the 21st ult. There were 16 
rs for the ensuing year 


of the Manhattan gas works, in this city, on 


members present. The election vf ofc: resulted as 
follows— 

President—J. R. Thomas, of Williamsburgh, N. Y. 

Vice-President—C. V. Smith, of New York city. 

of Brooklyn, N. 4 

of New York city. 


Eugene Vanderpool, of Newark, N. J. 


W. Dresser, 


Member on Executive Coninrittee 


Secretary—G, 


After the transaction of the usual routine business the reports of the vari- 


ous officers were read. During the year one member has died—Mr, George 


the names of three members have been added 


Dwight, of Springfield, Mass ; 
to the roll. 
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During the progress of the meeting one of Dr. C. W. Siemens’s gas and! The Sugg standard burner (‘‘G,” 33-hole Argand) consuming seven feet 


coke regenerative grates was exhibited in operation. This device has been 
fully described in these columns, and was devised by Dr. Siemens as a means 


of abating the smoke nuisance in London. While we do not require such an | 


appliance for the purpose of abolishing smoke in our Eastern cities, still there 
are many places west of us where its introduction would be a desirable thing 
on this account. With about one-half bushel of coke, and 60 to 100 feet of 
gas a most superb smokeless fire can be maintained for ten hours. The work- 
ing of the grate was a perfect success. 

Besides this valuable contribution to the gas world by Dr. C. W. Siemens, 
the Society were shown another invention, by Mr. Frederick Siemens, of 
Dresden, a brother of Dr. C. W. Siemens ; and this was the much talked-of 
and much abused Siemens burner. Many managers have failed to get any 
good results from burners of this kind heretofore imported; and the reason 
for this was simply that the burners sent here were constructed for gases of 
much lower illuminating power than is generally made here. Mr. Frederick 
Siemens’s Engineer (Mr. C. Max Herrmann, of Dresden), has recently ar- 
rived in New York with some burners especially adapted to gases of the qual- 
ities made here, and the results show perfect success. 

A paper was read before the Society, by Mr. A. M. Smith, of the Manhat- 
tan Gas Light Company, which gives the exact results obtained. 

One fact is worthy of notice in these results, viz., that the larger the quan- 
tity of gas burned the greater is the number of candles obtained per foot of 
gas. How far this holds good cannot now be stated ; but on one thing there 
was no difference of opinion, and that was that no single electric light exhib- 
ited here could equal in brilliancy, efficiency, and diffusive power the 500 
candle burner which was-in use, and consumed from 50 to 55 feet of gas. The 
full results will be found in the following paper, as determined by careful 
photometrical teste— 


ImPRovED Gas BURNERS. 


A Paper read before the Society of Gas Lighting, Dec. 22, 1882, by A. M. 
Smith, of the Manhattan Gas Light Company, of New York City. 

About a year and a half ago our expectations were raised very high by 
reports received from France as to the success obtained there in developing 
a much larger amount of light from a given quantity of gas than had been 
possible before. 

This was accomplished by a burner constructed on the regenerative prin- 
ciple and was the invention of Mr. Frederick Siemens, of Dresden. 

Quite a number of these burners were imported from France by several 
companies, and greatly to the disappointment of those who had bought them 
when tested here the burners failed to give with our gas the same or even 
similar results to those ‘obtained in France. There was no doubt that the 
results reported were actually obtained in Paris, nor was there any more 
doubt that the same results were not obtained here. Investigation led to 
the conclusion that the difficulty was in the arrangement of the air supply, 
which was not adjustable, or so arranged as to meet the varying conditions 
resulting from the use of gases of different illuminating power. The Paris 
gas being about 12 or 13 candles, it follows that a burner arranged for that 
gas would not be suitable for a gas of 20-candle power. The same trouble 
exists with some other large burners, unless special care is taken to have 
them constructed for the higher illuminating power of our gas here, they 
will fail to give the results expected of them. 

So far as the burners under consideration are concerned, Mr. Frederick 
Siemens has taken this matter in hand, and has now perfected his burners so 
that they meet the requirements of the case, and give results which confirm 
the good reports made upon them in Paris, and other places on the Con- 
tinent. ' 

During the past month a series of these burners have been tested at this 
station, under the direction of the Engineer of the Company, by Mr. C. Max 
Herrmann, assisted by the writer. The burners tested may be described as 
follows— 

No. 1, A 500 candle burner, consuming from 50 to 60 cu. ft. er hour. 
No, 2. A 200 * - = 25to35 i 
No. 3. An 80 - ws 5 15to20 “ “ 

The makers designate the same burners as follows— 

No. 1.—1,800 to 2,000 liters consumption ; or 350 to 450 candles—German 
standard. 

No. 2.—900 to 1,000 liters consumption ; or 150 to 200 candles. 

No. 3.—450 to 500 liters consumption ; or 80 to 100 candles. 

The specific gravity of the gas being about .44. 


Having carefully standardized a Sugg’s “‘G” burner (33-hole Argand) a/| 


careful series of tests were made, which gave the following results— 
Test No. 1. 


This test was commenced rather prematurely, as the old gas in the pipes 
and test meters was not thoroughly burned out, and was made 20 minutes 
after the Frederick Siemens burner was lighted. 


of gas, under .55 pressure, gave an illuminating power of 25 candles, or 3.57 
candles per cubic foot of gas burned per hour. 

For testing the Siemens burners the distance between the lights in each 
case was 120 inches. 

The Siemens burners, No. 1, with a gas consumption of 51.06 cubic feet 
per hour, and a pressure of one inch at outlet of test meter, gave a light 13.08 
_ times greater than the standard, or 13.08 x 25=327 candles. Hence the duty 
| of the burner was 327+-51.06=6.4 candles per culnc foot of gas consumed. 


Test No. 2. 

Siemens No, 1 burner, after burning 50 minutes. Same standard burner, 
with same pressure and consumption as in test No. 1. 

Bejore commencing this test a marked improvement was noticed in the 
gas, and consequently the Sugg burner was carefully tested again, and it was 
found to give 30 candles, with consumption of seven feet, and pressure of .55 
inch, or 4.28 candles per foot of gas consumed per hour, 

No, 1 Siemens, with consumption 51 cubic feet, pressure one inch, gave 
16.86 times more light than standard—16.86 x 30=505.8 candles, or 9.91 can- 
dles per cubic foot of gas consumed per hour. 


Teat No. 3—Siemens Burner No. 2. 

Siemens burner No. 2 (tested against the same standard, giving 30 candles) 
consumed 26.8 cubic feet, under one inch pressure, and gave a light 6.4 times 
greater than the standard, or 6.4 x 30=192 candles, which is 7.16 candles per 
cubic foot of gas consumed. 


Test No. 4—Siemens Burner No. 2. 


- The same burner, under the same conditions as regards the standard, con- 
sumed 27 cubic feet per hour, with one inch pressure, and gave a light 6.95 
times greater than the standard, or 6.95 x 30=208.5 candles, which is 7.72 
candles per foot of gas. 


Test No. 5—Siemens No. 3. 

Standard burner consumed 7} cubic feet per hour, and gave light of 30 
candles, under half inch pressure, or four candles per foot of gas consumed, 

Siemens No. 3, after burning 15 minutes, consumed 13.2 feet, with one 
inch pressure, and gave light 2.41 times that of the standard—2.41 x 30=72.3 
candles, or 5.477 candles per foot of gas consumed. The same burner, after 
burning 50 minutes, consumed 14.28 cubic feet of gas, under one inch pres- 
sure, and gave a light 2.878 times that of the standard, or 2.878 x 30=86.34 
candles, which is 6.04 candles per cubic foot. This last test was No. 6, 

















Recapitulation. 
——— : -—- i 
sina on —s Candle ae oy 
e Bt.) Burner. | ~ all as 
Consumed. 
| | wate iz 
1 | No.1 51.06 327 6.4 |Lighted 20 minutes. 
2 | No.1 51.00 505.8 | 99 | “ 50 
3 No. 2 | 26.80 (92 7.16 
4 | No. 2 | 27.00 208.5 7.72 | 
5 | No.3 | 13.2 72.3 5.48 |Lighted 15 minutes. 
6 No. 3 | 14.28 86.34 6.04 leening 50 minutes. 
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The Petroleum Outlook. 
ee ee 

The situation in the petroleum fields has not materially changed during 
the month of November. The average daily production was somewhat re- 
duced during the month of October ; by referring to our tables published in 
this issue it will be seen that the production for October was 74,118 bbls. per 
day, and for November 73,098 bbls, per day, being 1,020 bbls. per day less 
in November than in October. 

The pipe line runs from the wells were 73,000 bbls. in round numbers per 
day, for the month, which is the smallest average run for any previous month 
in the past year, indicating that the surplus stock which has been accumulat- 
ing for a long at the wells is now practically being exhausted, and in the 
future the pipe line runs will approximate nearer the actual production than 
for many months previous. 
| The shipments out of the producing region for the month were 1,401,640 
bbls., which is the smallest amount shipped in any month since April, 1881. 

The increase of stock during the month was 688,300 bbls. making the tota 
amount at the close of the month 33,728,555 bbls. against 25,509,285 bbls. at 
the close of the corresponding month in 1881, 
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The new work for the month in drilling new wells and building new rigs 
has been slight compared with.the same time in former years ; in November, 
1881, there were 993 drilling wells and rigs building, while this month shows 
only 299 drilling wells and rigs building. 

In the Allegheny, N. Y., district there has been nothing new developed 
during the month except several small wells and a few dry holes, with a down- 
ward tendency in the amount of production. The production in the Brad- 
ford district also seems to be on the wane, gradually, yet surely, and the 
same may be said of Cherry Grove and the whole of the Middle or Warren 
field. In the Southern or Lower district there are only two points of inter- 
est in regard to production, the one is the Cranberry district near Oil City, 
where there are three good producing wells yielding about 100 bbls. each 
per day, the other is the Bald Ridge locality in Butler county, which shows 
up with some three or four wells which are considered good for about 100 
barrels each. 

The sales and resales of crude petroleum during the month have been ex- 
cessively large at the four principal oil exchanges. Pittsburgh Oil Exchange 
sold 81,733,000 bbls., Oil City Exchange 172,441,000 bbls., Bradford Ex- 
change 111,764,000 bbls., New York Exchange 20,774,000 bbls., making the 
total sales 386,712,000, equal to selling the whole stock of oil on hand at the 
close of the month eleven times over. 

The price of crude oil during the month ranged from 94} to 1.30 per bar- 
rel, averaging 1.14 cents for the month, which is the highest average since 
December, 1879. 

At this writing (Dec. 18th) the trade is looking with great interest to a 
new well of Grandin brothers, located at Balltown, Forest County, which 
was drilled to the top of the sand some six months ago, and has been produc- 
ing some 40 bbls. per day from that time to the 12th of this month, when 
the owners drilled it through the sand, which caused it to commence flowing 
from 1,000 to 1,200 bbls. per day. There are two other wells now drilling in 
the same vicinity which are regarded with great interest by the trade as they 
will have a tendency to establish the price of crude either above or below the 
present ruling price should they come in large producers or dry holes. 

Since writing the above the Reno Company’s well in Forest county, some 
8 to 10 miles in an easterly direction from Balltown, has come in and started 
off with a production of about 150 bbls. per hour, and is considered good for 
1,800 to 2,000 bbls. per day for some time to come. The effect on the crude 
market has been very disastrous ; the selling price just before the well com- 
menced flowing was 97} and 98 cents per barrel, which immediately com- 
menced to decline, and run down in about four hours to 83}. Since then the 
market broke to 75 cents, with a bearish feeling on all sides. It is now feared 
by the trade that another Cherry Grove deluge is about to be opened up.— 
Petroleum Reporter. 








Electric Lighting Companies in England. 
eee 
That ‘‘ all is not gold that glitters” is shown from the proceedings in one 
of the English courts, on which the Journal of Gas Lighting makes the fol- 
lowing comments— 


‘**A crushing blow has fallen upon the Brush concessionary companies, the 
probable effect of which will be to break up the entire fleet. On December 
8th Justice Chitty had before him an application by a shareholder in the 
Great Western Electric Lighting and Power Company to have his name 
struck off the register of proprietors, and the money paid in respect of his 
shares returned, on the ground of misrepresentation in the prospectus. We 
have already commented in these columns upon the nature of this inaccuracy, 
which consists in claiming an exclusive license for the Lane-Fox incandes- 
cent lamps, whereas there was really a prior assignment of this valuable (?) 
property to another and independent electric lighting company. Several of 
the concessionary Brush Companies fell into this blunder, and all cf them 
are now in trouble on the same score. We have already observed how, in 
consultation with their constituents, the Directors of these similar concerns 
practically agreed in describing the Lane-Fox patents as worthless, and the 
representations in the prospectus relating to them as consequently unimpor- 
tant. The same argument was used on December 8th before the learned 
Judge in the Chancery Division, but with most disastrous results. With 
strong common sense, as well as with legal acumen, the Judge decided that 
it was not competent for persons who had issued a prospectus which from be- 
ginning to end had recommended as one of its leading attractions this partic- 
ular invention, to afterwards say, for the purpose of upholding their prospec- 
tus, that the invention was of little or no value, and therefore not a chief at- 
traction in the document in question. The application was granted with 
costs ; the sums paid for the shares to be returned to the applicant by the 
Company. As these shares were probably allotted at par, and are now at a 
hopeless discount ; and as there are numbers of other disappointed specula- 
tors ready to seize a chance for backing out upon similar terms, the conditiop 
of the Brush companies altogether is not to he envied. 

‘While the subsidiary Brushes are almost in articulo mortis the great 





parent concern is supposed not to be free from embarassment. In the early 
part of August last the company declared an interim dividend of 100 per 
cent.; and it was also announced that there was a great reserve of cash to 
meet contingencies, Yet in the brief space of four months after this high 
water mark had been recorded, a call of £3 per share has been made, which 
is calculated to amount to £81,000. The quoted value of the partly-paid 
shares still keeps at a very respectable figure ; but it is asserted, by presum- 
ably well-informed persons, that ‘the market is only sustained by the pro- 
cess of underpinning on the part of those whose present interest it is not to 
let it down with a flop.’ ” 





The Munich Generator Furnace. 
—— 

The Journal of Gas Lighting, in speaking of the latest results obtained by 
the Schilling generator, says— 

‘*TIn another part of the present issue is given an illustrated description of 
the latest form of regenerative gas furnace for retort settings, as perfected 
by Dr. Schilling and Dr. Bunte, at the Munich gas works, It is unnecessary 
here to say anything in commendation of the work of these scientific gas en- 
gineers to the particular attention of the the readers of the Journal. To 
these gentlemen especially, and to a select few of their compatriots and col- 
leagues, belongs the credit of establishing on its present basis the great mod- 
ern reform in carbonizing plant. It is truéthat the renown of the discoverer, 
in this matter of gaseous firing, is one of the glories of the house of Siemens; 
but it is equally true that if the working out of the system for ordinary gas 
works had not been taken up by others, the Siemens principle would have 
made little headway in this direction. The more remunerative applications 
of gas furnacés on a grand scale in metallurgical operations had, in fact, 
withdrawn attention from the advantages which might result from ite modifi- 
cation for gas retort settings. It has been the more humble, but still most 
useful task of the two German specialists whom we have already mentioned, 
to show by theoretical analysis and practical example, that gaseous furnaces 
of comparatively small size partake of the advantages of the larger class of 
the same apparatus, A study of the present example will teach, among other 
things, the exact meaning of the word ‘‘ regeneration” as applied to fur- 
naces. This is the only instance, so far as we are aware, in which the pro- 
cess just named is applied to all the air used for combustion. And special 
attention may also be directed to a weighty observation of Dr. Bunte’s where- 
by he expresses the net result of the regenerative process. Whatever may 
be the economy of gaseous firing, in comparison with simple furnaces, Dr. 
Bunte points out that with the necessity for allowing the products of com- 
bustion to leave the retort setting at a high temperature, there must be 64 
per cent. of the total heating value of the fuel also carried away. All this is 
lost if there is no regeneration ; but in the present example the spent gases 
depart to the main flue with only 25 per cent. of the heat which they origin- 
ally possessed, 

‘‘ Thus the most perfect regeneration yet attempted in connection with re- 
tort furnaces results in a saving of 39 per cent. of the heat of the fuel. And 
what is necessarily allowed to escape in the main flue is not altogether lost ; 
for at Munich this last 25 per cent. of the heat of the eoke consumed for car- 
bonizing is made to generate all the steam required for the ordinary service 
of the works. Such thoroughly practical science as this deserves the widest 
possible recognition.” 

A description of the furnace will appear hereafter. 








Fireproof Architecture. 
ae onaveee 

The Scientific Pruss points out that an immense amount of harm has becn 
done by the current notion that in order to make any structure fireproof it 
must be incombustible. This idea, we think, has been one of the leading 
reasons which has prevented steamboat men from attempting to make the 
upper works of our river steamers fireproof. The fallacy of the idea is easily 
seen when we consider that cast-iron buildings have been utterly destroyed 
by fire, and that wooden buildings have had whole floors burned out without 
injuring portions of the building above or below. What is needed is a struc- 
ture which will resist fire, and this can be easily obtained in wood, 

A wooden shutter carefully covered with tin withstands the effect of fire 
longer than one of iron, and if the principle of the tin-covered shutter can be 
adopted in certain parts of the joiner-work of our river steamers, they can be 
rendered so far fireproof that when flames break out around the boilers, near 
the engine, or in the freight, the fire will spread so slowly that it may be 
controlled. 








Onto Coat Mininc.—The report of the State Inspector of Mines in Obio, 
for the year ending June 30, 1882, shows that the annual production of coal 
from the mines of that State amounted to 9,450,000 tons, being an increase 
over the output of 1881 of upwards of one million tons. He places the un- 
developed coal resources of Ohio at 85,000,000,000 tons, 
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{[OrFiciaL Report—Continued from page 280. | 
Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light Association. 
HeELp aT THE MononGAHELA Hovse, PirrspurGH, Pa., 
OcroBer 18, 19, and 20, 1882. 
I 
OcToBER 19. 


Seconp Day—-Mornina@ SESSION 


Continuation of the Discussion on Re generator Furnaces. 

Mr. McElroy—I erected a regenerator furnace and ran it for about 6 months 
in close comparison with my present settings, and found that it would not 
pay one per cent. on its cost. I abandoned it, and came back to my old set- 
tings. 
fired, and have averaged the three benches in order to get a good average re- 
sult. I have used 18.2 pounds of coke to 100 pounds of coal with my present 
setting, and can do that the year through. I do not see that any of you have 
obtained any better results, except in the quantity per mouthpiece. That is 
certainly a benefit to the regenerator ; but I can do the same thing. 

Mr. Littlehales—Have aly of you gentlemen who have been experiment- 
ing tried the method adopted by Siemens, of making one furnace to generate 
carbonic oxide, with which to heat a number of benches, and thus avoid the 
expense of separate furnaces for each bed ? 

Mr. Greenough—Mr. Siemens is not doing anythiug of that kind now. 
That was his original plan ; but he has now apparently abandoned it for bet- 
ter plans. He is not doing that either in Paris or in Glasgow. 

Mr. Weber—There never were any built upon that principle except in 
Paris. - 

Mr. Starr—I have been glad to listen to this discussion on regenerator 
furnaces. I am just building three of them, and I confess that I fear I may 
have trouble from clinkering. I do not see why you cannot regulate the heat 
of the furnace, either by the admission of air below the grate bars, or by the 
The plan that I 


propose to use will give me a grate surface 14 or 15 inches wide, and about 2 


admission of air by the side of the furnace, near the retort. 
feet long. I do that in order to have a short furnace, and one that will be 
easily clinkered. If there is any danger in that, or if any gentleman has 


tried it, I would like to hear his experience. I do not want to get plugged 


up in the winter time. I am running pretty closely up to the capacity of my 
retorts and services, and want to go through safely. 


Mr. Weber—You need not fear. 


it ; it is all in your own hands. You can earry it from 1,600 to 3,200 degrees, 


You can carry the heat just as you want 


and you can readily control it, 

Mr. Greenough—I would like to ask Mr. McElroy about his extraordinary 
statement of using 18.2 pounds of coke to 100 pounds of coal. That is the 
biggest story I have yet heard. 

Mr. McElroy—I weighed my coke for 24 hours, and also weighed my 
charges used in these benches. 

Mr. Greenough— What were the figures ? 

Mr. McElroy- They were 18.2 pounds of coke per 100 pounds of coal. 

Mr. Greenough—How did you arrive at that result ? 

Mr. McElroy—By the quantity of coal burned off in 24 hours. 
of sixes it was 6,600 pounds of coal, or 100 pounds to a retort. 

Mr. Greenough— What is the size of your retorts ? 

Mr. McElroy—They are 14 x 22. 
charges in order to keep the retorts in action, 

Mr. Starr—Do you mean 18.2 pounds of coke to 100 pounds of coal ? 

Mr. McElroy—I mean that 18.2 pounds of eoke carbonized 100 of coal; or 
25 per cent, of the coke made. 

Mr. Greenough—What was the weight of the coke ? 

Mr. McEln ry—I have not got that here. 
upon the floor, and is ready for sale. 


In a bench 


At that time we were running the small 


The coke is taken as it drops 
It is just such coke as we sell. It is 
good, clean coke, and with no breeze. It is not measured by bushels, but 
by weight. Our superintendent measured it in bushels, and I had it 
weighed. 

Mr. Greenough—Then I understand that you took the coke out and satur- 
ated it, and got 4,800 pounds, and then put 1,200 pounds of that same coke 
into the furnace. 

Mr. McElroy—Yes, of that same coke. 

Mr. Greenough—Had not some of the water run off of that coke before 
you put it in? The coke would dry considerably in 24 hours. 
Mr. McElroy 


we would not make coke in the morning for the fire in the evening. The 


We are always using the coke from the floor. Of course 
coke would be upon the floor for an hour or two before it is used or thrown 
into the furnace. 

Mr. Greenough—Have you a high chimney ? 

Mr. McElroy— No; 


bench is a common open settting. 


it stands about four feet above the benches. Our 
I took the three benches so as to make a 
id not take a good bench alone, 


fair avenage. I One of the benches was 


«that I was g.ui, to leave out that week. I fired those three benches, 


« Aghed the charge. and the coke, and divided the result by three. 


I have been taking three benches, one about medium and one just | 





Mr. Forstall—Were those ordinary furnaces ? 
Mr. McElroy 
Mr. Greenough—Did you get any different results when running heavier 


Yes, sir. 


charges ? 


Mr. McElroy—I only made one experiment, and that was for the purpose 


of determining whether I should go on with these furnaces or abandon 


them. 
Mr. Greenough 
Mr. McElroy 
Mr. Pratt—Are your settings what are called the Gardner settings ? 
Mr. McElroy 


of setting, but is made in Pittsburgh. 


How many charges did you put into the retorts ? 
I charge every four hours. 
Yes, they are known by that name. It is the Farmer plan 
They are different from the Pitts- 
burgh settings. These are old retorts that are used here, and they are on 
the plan of the Farmer retort. 

Mr. Pratt—Are these settings similar to those used at Newport ? 

Mr. McElroy 
using a different retort ; 

Mr. Anderson—The bridge wall settings are not exclusively a Pittsburgh 


At Newport Mr. Stedman is using the same setting, but is 
and the setting conforms ti the shape of the retort. 


g@; in fact they are an old English setting. 

the West. 
Mr. Greenough 
be noticed—the percentage of coke which they obtained to 100 pounds of 


setting ; They are used largely in 


In regard to these figures of Mr. McElroy there is this to 


coal is 73 per cent. by weight. This is a trifle larger than the ordinary esti- 
mate as to the quantity of coke produced from 100 pounds of coal. I noticed 
In a retort of that size—14 x 22—TI think that 


[am curious to know 


that his heats are very low. 
200 pounds of coal is an extremely light charge. 
whether, in case his heats were higher, and he were running a fair charge of 
250 pounds to the retort, he would not find his higher heat obtained with a 
larger percentage of coke. I notice from the English reports that the per- 
centages of the coke there used have been smaller, and that their heats have 
been low. Whether it is possible to obtain higher heats without the use of 
larger percentages of coke in proportion to the amount of coal carbonized, I 
[ wish Mr. McElroy would make 
consumption of coke in that furnace when using 


am curious to know by experiments. 
some figures as to the 
higher heats. 

Mr. McElroy—We carbonized 6,600 pounds of coal, and got 4,800 pounds 
of coke ; which gives a result of 72.727. 

Mr. Pratt—How much gas does that 6,600 pounds of coal yield ? 

Mr. McElroy—I have not got the memorandum, but the yield was 4.60 to 
the pound that day. 

Mr. Harbison—What kind of coal was used ? 

Mr. McElroy—Pittsburgh and Youghiogheny coal. 

Mr. Littlehales—Do you use chimneys to your benches ? 

Mr. McElroy—No ; 
benches, and through that are the flues. We discharged the smoke right into 
We have a small chimney about 4 feet above the top of 


we have a continuous chimney along the top of the 


the retort house. 


each bench. There is a flue upon each side, 9x 9, running through the cen- 
ter wall. 
Mr. Hyde— 


bushels of coke to carbonize one ton of coal, 


I would like to state that during the last year we have used 91 
We obtained the measurement 
in this way: I have tested the coal repeatedly, and find that about 60 pounds 
of coal make a bushel of coke. We do not weigh the coal or measure it, but 
we estimate it in that way-—allowing 60 pounds of coal to a bushel of coke. 
When we keep an account of the coke used, we charge our figures up in that 
way. The run for the year ending October Ist was 91 bushels. 

Mr. Greenough—That is estimated on the basis that each bushel of coke 
weighs 60 p« yunds ? 

Mr. Hyde—On the basis that 60 pounds of coal make a bushel of coke. 
That bushel of coke weighs about 37} pounds, That would give 17 pounds 
of coke to the 100 pounds of coal carbonized. That is less than Mr. McElroy’s 
figures. * 

Mr. McElroy—What settings are you using ? 

Mr. Hyde—The common bench settings—the Cleveland settin zs. 
old style of setting, and we have made some changes in it. 

Mr. McElroy—I think that if you do not estimate your coal, but weigh it, 


It is an 


I would hold you level. 


* CLEVELAND, OxnI0, Noy. 13, 1882. 





To the Editor of the American Gas Licut JouURNAL: 

| I wish to make a statement through your journal to the members of the Ameri- 
| can Gas Light Association who were in attendance at the recent meeting at Pitts- 
|burgh. In answer to a question by Mr. Greenough, of Boston, I stated that at 
| our works, during the past year, we used for fuel under benches 36.8 per cent. of 
| the coke made in 9 benches, and 36 per cent. in 8 benches. I find that I was in 
error. I should have stated that 27.2 per cent. of coke made in 9 benches was 
| used for fuel, and 27.8 per cent. in 8 benches. The foregoing will explain the 
| deviation in the report of the proceedings from the statement I made. 

| Yours respectfully, 

G. A. Hynz, 


Eng. Cleveland Gas Lt. & Coke Co. 
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Mr. Hyde—I have repeatedly made tests by taking the absolute weight of | 
the coal and measuring the coke ; and I find that 60 pounds of coal will make 
a bushel of coke, and that the coke, weighing it in the ordinary way, as soon 
as it is drawn, weighs 37} pounds. My estimate is just as correct as if I had | 
weighed it. The statement is correct; there is no yueswork about it. r| 
made the measurements, so that when I am told that so many charges of | 
coke are used, I can figure it up upon that basis, 

Mr. Coggshall—What is your yield per pound of coal ? 

Mr. Hyde—About 5 feet. 

Mr. Coggshall—How heavy are your charges ? 

Mr. Hyde—250 pounds. 

Mr. Coggshall—What is the size of your retorts ? 

Mr. Hyde—They are 13x24x9. 

Mr. Greenough—I would like to call attention to the fact that whereas 
Mr. McElroy, from 100 pounds of coal, makes 73 pounds of coke, you, from 
100 pounds of coal, make only 60 pounds of coke. Therefore you do not 
make within nearly 13 pounds of the amount of coke per 100 pounds of coal 
that Mr. McElroy obtains. 

Mr. McElroy—I think that if he would weigh his coke he would get a 
slightly different result, perhaps. 

Mr. Hyde—I have weighed it, and 60 pounds of coal make 37} pounds of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


coke. 

Mr. McElroy—I think if we took the same plan of measurement my fig- 
ures would be below his. 

Mr, Anderson—What coal did you use ? 

Mr. Hyde—The Youghiougheny. ° 

Mr. Burtis—Do you know the number of cubic inches in your bushel ? 

Mr. Hyde—lIt is the regular heaped bushel. I have had the State seal a 
bushel, and then made a box and heaped it. I call 1.65 cubic feet of coke a 
bushel. That is the actual cubical contents. 

Mr. Burtis—Do you not mean 1.55? 

Mr. Hyde—No; I mean 1.65. 

Mr. Burtis—Then you go over the regular bushel ? 

Mr. Hyde—That is the way we measure and sell our coke. 

Mr. Littlehales—With reference to this fuel question, I dare say that some 
of you will remember that last year, when discussing it, I referred to the 
question of chimneys, One gentleman considered that they were altogether 
useless ; others would not dispense with them. I am satisfied from my ex- 
perience that no man can heat his retorts as economically without chimneys 
as with them. If you go into a retort house which has no chimney, you will 
find a flame of carbonic oxide gas extending two or three feet above the top 
of the benches. What does that mean? It means that a part of the fuel 
has been conveyed to the top of the benches, and is there being consumed 
where it is doing no good; whereas it should have been consumed before 
leaving the retort. If you have a chimney drawing a large draught of air, 
the carbonic oxide gas will be used in the chimney to do some work. 

Mr. Starr—You will lose the draught of your furnace even with a high 
chimney, unless the chimney is of proper shape. It is well known that a 
6-inch round stove-pipe gives a better draught than an 8-inch square pipe. 
The correct shape gives a hetter draught. I have tried to remedy my draught 
by putting in a round flue. 
having a better draught. 

The President—In connection with this matter I desire to call the attention 
of the members to the resolution passed in October, 1881, fixing the measure 
of a bushel at 2,747 cubic inches, It was understood at the time that reso- 
lution was adopted that in all future discussions pertaining to this subject 
the same standard should be used by all, so that the results of experiments 
which might be given here could be the more readily compared. 
member, therefore, that a bushel means 2,747 cubic inches. 

Mr. Starr—In the western country 2,688 cubic inches make a bushel. 

Mr. Hyde—I mean to say that the coke itself measured 1.65. I do not 
mean to say the measure was that, but that the coke actually measured that. 

Mr. Greenough—How many bushels of coke do you sell per ton of coal 
carbonized during the year? 

Mr. Hyde—I cannot answer that without figuring, The result of the sale 
is 66 pounds of coal per bushel. That is, it takes 66 pounds of coal for the 
vear to make one bushel of coke. That is throwing out the waste. 

; Mr. Greenough—What do you calculate will be the production per ton of 
coal, in bushels of coke, and what proportion of that do you sell ? 

Mr. Hyde—We sell 30 bushels per ton of coal carbonized—that is, 2,000 
pounds to the ton. 

Mr. Greenough—A bushel of what size ? 

Mr. Hyde—It is the ordinary United States bushel. 

Mr. Starr—That is 100 cubic inches more than our standard bushel. If 
he sells 30 bushels of that it is a very large yield of coke. Do you sell 30 
bushels per ton after using what is necessary to keep up the fires ? 

Mr, Hyde—No ; but sometimes we sell it all, 

The President—Then how do you keep up your fires ? 


I hope to dispense with the high chimney by 


Please re- 


Mr. Hyde—Sometimes we run a whole year without using any coke at all. 

Mr. Greenough—And you only make 30 bushels of coke to the ton of 
coal ? 

Mr. Hyde—That is what we sell per year. 

Mr. Greenough—Then your production, fcr the short ton of coal, you cal- 
culate to be only 30 bushels, 
Mr. Hyde—That is for sale after the breeze is taken out. 
use it in the retort house we would call it 60 pounds off coke to the ton. 
There is a difference between taking the coke right o the retort house floor 
and putting it into the furnace, and stacking it up and breaking it and sell- 
ing it. If you put it all into the furnace then, it would be 33} bushels. 
The President—In other words, you get 30 bushels of screened coke, or 


If we were to 


33 bushels of coke and breeze ? 

Mr. Hyde—Yes. 

Mr. Greenough—Do you get that estimate from actual figures, or do you 
estimate the production of coke as so much per ton for the quantity of coal 
carbonized, and then estimate what you sell ? 

Mr. Hyde—We take it in this way: I have made a scale of the number of 
At the close 
of each day the man reports that so many charges of a certain weight have 


bushels to a charge of 175, 200, 225, and 250 pounds of coal. 
been used. I fix it upon that basis, by estimating that 60 pounds of coal 
will produce so much coke. This method has been proven to be correct by 
careful measurements, not only as to single charges, but I have also taken a 
ton of coal, and put it into the retort, and flrawn it out, and measured it care- 
fully. I made my calculations on the basis that 60 pounds of coal will make 
a bushel of coke weighing on the average 37} pounds. 

Mr. Greenough—Is this coke hot or cool when measured ? 

Mr. Hyde—It is coke that has been drawn and quenched with water. 

Mr. Greenough—According to all the figures that I have ever made on the 
evaporation of volatile substances from coal, you should get at least 66 per 
cent, of fixed carbon from your coke. But even including water, you only 
give us 60 per cent. as the quantity you obtained. I cannot see how you 
can take so little coke out of your coal. 

Mr. Hyde—In meusuring the coke, I always shake the box a little, so as to 
have it a substantial measure. The coke is light, of course. There is only 
Did Mr. McElroy take his coke out of a 
heap that had been standing some tfme ? 

Mr. McElroy—We draw the coke from the mouth of the retort and let it 
drop to the floor beneath. 
drop of 16 feet. 


put it in barrels, and carry it up stairs to fire with. 


water enough put on to quench it. 


[suppose that it will average a perpendicular 
We fork it over that floor, 
What we sell is hauled 


That breaks it up considerably. 


out of the cellar. 

Mr. Hyde—How do you measure it ? 

Mr. McElroy—We weighed it ; it did not go by measure, but by weight. 
Our superintendent made his calculation in bushels, while I made mine in 
pounds. My unit is always the pound, as being more easily understood. 

Mr. Hyde—Our quantities of coke are very much the same. 

Mr. McElroy—lIf you would get the same amount of coke reduced fronr 
the coal, I think your figures would exceed mine, If your reduction of coke 
per ton of coal would equal mine, I would figure )elow you in heating. 

Mr. Nettleton—I think that in a conversation with Mr. Hyde he told me 
he used a certain percentage of the coke. 

Mr. Hyde—Yes ; last year we used 36 per cent. of coke. 

Mr. Nettleton—In the East, a number of companies, my own among the 
number, say that, from the best American caking coals, they produce 42 
On that basis, Mr. Hyde would have used, at 
the rate of 36 per cent., 15.12 bushels of coke to have earbonized one ton of 


’ 
bushels of coke per gross ton, 


coal, 

Mr. Hyde—Do you shake your coke down at all, or put it in as loosely as 
you can ? 

Mr. Nettleton—I use an iron measure with a diameter of 23} inches, and a 
height of 195 inches. When that is struck it holds three heaped United 
States bushels. That is the measure that is used by the large New York 
companies in selling their coke, and I think it is used by a majority of the 
English companies. 

Mr. Starr—How many cubic inches does it contain ? 

Mr. Nettleton—I cannot tell you that. 

Mr. Helme—We all know how hard it was last summer to reconcile differ- 
ence of statements and calculations. 
by the President, fixing a standard bushel. 
sented here, based as they are upon different bushel measures, exceed my 


We have passed a resolution, as stated 
The calculations which are pre- 


ability to comprehend them. 

The President—The time has arrived for adjournment under the rules 
adopted by the Associaticn. 

Mr. Helme—Before adjournment I desire to offer a resolution and a word 
upon a different subject. No doubt many of you have noticed the absence 
of a member of the Committee of Arrangements, Mr, William Gardner, His 
absence is caused by a very sad bereavement. He had a very promising son 
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of about 20 years of age, who, on Sunday evening got on the train at the de- | 
pot to go to his home ; but in getting out of the car he fell under the wheels, 
and in three hours he had gone to that bourne whence no traveler returns. 
To those of us who knew him and his father and mother intimately, it was a 
sad blow on arriviug here to receive this intelligence. I mention this for the 
purpose of informing those who may not know the cause of Mr, Gardner’s 
absence, 

The Secretary—In anticipation of the announcement which has been made 
by Mr. Helme, I have prepared and now offer the following resolution : 

‘Resolved, That the American Gas Light Association learns with sincere 
regret of the accidental death of the son of Mr. William Gardner, of Pitts- 
burgh, and extends to their fellow-member the assurance of their sympathy 
with him and with his family in their sudden affliction.” 

The resvlution was adopted by a standing vote, and the Secretary directed 
to communicate the same to Mr. Gardner. 

A recess was here taken until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON Sesston.—Ocrt. 19. 

The Association reassembled at 2 p.m. 

The President—At the time of adjournment we were upon the subject of 
regenerator furnaces. I understand that Mr. Slater has had some experience 
in their use, and, before passing to other subjects, the Association would be 
glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Slater—I did not come prepared to give you any special information 
about the Dieterich furnace. At the Boston meeting of the Association, last 
fall, I presented a paper which gave the results in detail down to that time. 
If the gentlemen desire to ask any questions, I will be glad to answer them 
from memory as far as I can. 

Mr. Harbison—I think if Mr. Slater would state to the Association in a 
general way what his experience has been up to this time, even if he did re- 
peat what he said in Boston, it would be agreeable to the members. He had 
had considerable experience up to that time, and since that time he has been 
engaged in enlarging and rebuilding his works. If he will state what he has 
done with reference to the furnace in the new station, it would be pretty 
good evidence of what he accomplished in the old, and as to the success 
which has attended the use of his furnaces, I think that will open the way 
for questions which will bring out a good fleal of valuable information. 

Mr. Slater—Perhaps I can give some results of the first six months of this 
year which will be of interest. During the first six months of this year we 
earbonized at that station 20,041,332 pounds of common eaking coal, fur- 
nished by the Westmoreland, Penn, and Youghiogheny companies. In ad- 
dition to that, we used 439,600 pounds of cannel coal, making 20,480,932 
pounds of coal in all. The average yield of that, for the whole time, was 
10,622 feet per ton, o 4.74 to the pound. The greatest yield during that 
time was 11,678, or 5.21 per pound. The average yield per retort was 10,313: 
the greatest yield was 12,016. Of course, you understand that we ran the 
Dieterich furnace with 3-hour charges. The average number of pounds per 
charge during the whole six months was 270 pounds every 3 hours ; the 
greatest was 330 pounds. Our retorts are what are known as the Davi- 
son retorts. They are 30 inches wide at the back, and 14x 26 inches in 
front. The average candle power for the whole time was 17.52. The per- 
centage of coke used in the furnaces for the whole .time was about 29 per 
cent. That is a little more than I reported last fall, but the benches have 
been used, some of them, for from 15 to 20 months, and we have to usea 
little more coke for that reason. Ithink the number of pounds of fuel used 
to carbonize 100 pounds of coal, as reported last fall, was 16.7 pounds ; the 
average for the six months is 20.89. When running with the Westmoreland 
or Penn coal, and with the benches in good condition, we do not expect to 
get less than 5 feet to the pound; and the amount of fuel will not overrun 
what I stated last fall, when everything is in good condition. 

Mr. Harbison—Are you putting in Dieterich furnaces in your new sta- 
tion ? 

Mr. Slater—We have two stacks of ten benches each ; and we have rebuilt 
one of them with Dieterich furnaces. We shall rebuild the other the c ming 
s-ason, and shall put in Dieterich furnaces, unless we can find something 
better in the meantime. 

Mr. Forstall—What is your yield per pound ? 

Mr. Slater—The average for the six months was 4.74; the highest was 
21. We used 439,000 pounds of cannel, out of 20,480,931 pounds in all. 

Mr. Forstall—Did you have any trouble with stopped standpipes ? 


on 


Mr. Slater—I do not think we have any more trouble iu that respect than 


we did previously, in the old way of running. 

Mr. Starr—Have you had any naphthaline trouble ? 

Mr. Slater—We have been troubled somewhat with naphthaline, but 1 do 
not know that we are troubled any more now than we were before. We are 
troubled somewhat with the street iights, and somewhat with the services. | 
The trouble with the street lights is that they have put on @ new form of 








stopeuck, having about one-eighth of an inch opening, and the naphthaline 
has accumulated there. 

Mr. Starr—How do you get rid of the naphthaline ? 

Mr. Slater—By using a little alcohol. 

Mr. Harbison—I would like to ask Mr. Slater how his labor account for 
carhonizing by the use of the Dieterich furnaces compares with that of the 
ordinary furnace ; and whether there is any saving in labor per thousand 
feet. 

Mr. Slater— I think there is a saving in labor. One man will tend twice os 
many furnaces as he could in the old way. Of course there is more coal to 
handle. Taking the entire cost of carbonizing, as compared with the old 
system, although I cannot exactly state the figures, I am satisfied that it is 
somewhat less. 

Mr. Coombs—What is the size of the standpipes ? 

Mr. Slater—Six inches. 

Mr. Cvombs—How far is the standpipe from the front wall ? 

Mr. Siater— Not more than two inches. 

Mr. Coorabs—You say that you have no more trouble now in running 
10,000 feet per retort than you had before ? 

Mr. Slater—No more trouble. 

The President—We have for this afternoon but one other paper to be read, 
and that is by Mr. Edgerton, on the subject of heating by gas. He is not 
now prepared to proceed. In the meantime I would suggest for considera- 
tion another subject, which appears to me to be of very much more impor- 
tance than is generally given to it by members of the Association. I refer to 
the more perfect utilization of residual products. A gentleman who is prob- 
ably more tamiliar with that subject than any other member of the Associa- 
tion has recently been abroad, and has no doubt acquired additional infor- 
mation ; and I know it will be both pleasurable and profitable to hear from 
Mr. Page. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Page —I thought, Mr President, that, in view of the time I had occu- 
pied with this subject at a previous meeting of the Association, I might pos- 
sibly be excused from saying anything on this occasion, and I thank you for 
the honor you do me in calling me to my feet, and for the applause with 
which a reference to residual products has been received. I think it indicates 
that you are not, as yet, receiving all that you think they ought to yield. It 
also indicates that you are informed of the fact that residuals are really a 
matter of large importance to gas companies across the water. I know of 
hardiy a company, of the many I visited, that does not publish every year 
large and increasing amounts received for coal tar and ammoniacal liquor. 
I question whether there are a dozen gentlemen present who can report any 
advance in the past year in the amount received by them for either of those 
residuals ; and I suppose there are few present who received anything from 
the saie of ammoniacal liquor. From the diligent inquiries which I have 
made I have not been able to learn of a gas company in England, Ire- 
land, or on the Continent, carbonizing even 500 tons of coal, which does not 
receive something for ammoniacal liquor; and all of them obtain not less 
than 35 cents per ton of coal carbonized. When I tell you that the company 
in the United States which receives the largest sum only gets 274 cents per 
ton of eoal carbonized, ang that in Leeds Mr. Woodall, one of the most 
prominent gas engineers in England, reports his receipts at 75 cents per ton 
of coal carbonized, you can understand that there is something further to be 
made in the United States and placed to the credit of the works in the man- 
ufacture of gas. There is no reason why it should not produce nearly as 
much here as it does in Europe. The results last month at one of the gas 
works in the vicinity of New York city seem to indicate that American coal 
produces as much ammonia as English coal, as a product of 32? gallons of 
10}-ounce liquor per ton of coal carbonized was obtained. I have remarked 
only two or three reports of greater yield than that by any English company, 
and ihey were gained by the use of special coal. An additional reason why 
amm niacal liquor should be worth nearly as much on this side of the water 
is the fact that every pound of the sulphate of ammonia made here is mar- 
keted at prices equal to these which are being paid in England or Germany ; 
and the demand is steadily increasing, being largely governed by the re- 
markable number and extent of fertilizer mannfactories. Gentlemen from 
Louisville, Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Boston will bear me out in 
the statement that that branch of industry is growing faster, perhaps, than 
anv other in the United States. The cotton, tobicco, and sugar fields of the 
South are demanding more fertilizers, and in order to produce the desired 
results they must contain a large percentage of ammonia. The farmers of 
New Engiand and the Middle States are also using fertilizers to a larger ex- 
tent and with greater wisdom than ever before. In fact, I know of farmers 
who do not rely altogether upon the honesty of the fertilizer manufacturers, 
but buy the sulphate of ammonia and put it in their own home-made fertiliz- 
ers. The new industry which is soon to be set in operation here—the pro- 
duction of soda by the ammonia process—adds another reason for the state- 
ment that there must be an increasing demand, at a steady price, for sulphate 
of ammonia and ammoniacal liquor as well. It is known to many of you 
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that sulphate of ammonia can be easily produced upon the premises of any 


gas company which carbonizes a fair amount of coal. It is already being 


}ammomiacal liquor at a common point and working it, 


Jone, I think, by three or four gas managers who are members of the Assv- | 


ciation ; and the results obtained by them are very successful and satisfac- 
tory. With respect to 
the utilization of coal tar, I will say that the discoveries of the past year have 


Across the water it is done to a much larger extent. 
not, perhaps, been exceeded by those of any preceding year. Its value is 
increasing, and the prices paid are higher, although, as some of you may 
have remarked, there has been a falling off in the price of anthracene, in- 
duced partly by the greater production, and also by a less demand at the 
present time, temporarily, in certain parts of the world for the colors pro. 
duced from anthracene. But the difference has been more than made up by 
the advance in the price of benzole ; that is selling in London at the present 
time for $2.50 per gallon. When you consider the price you are obtaining 
for coal tar, and remember that about half a gallon of benzole is obtained 
from a barrel of coal tar, you can at once estimate what you are losing, and 
can put upon the coal tar a betfer estimate of its true value. I think it is a 
fair statement to say that not a tenth part of the coal tar produced in the 
United States is used in such a way as to enable the gas company to receive 
any value for the benzole. I think that about 20 per cent. of the coal tar is 
used for the purpose of saturating felt paper for roofing purposes, ‘The ben- 
zole is evaporated in heating the tar. A large proportion of coal tar is used 
in making concrete walks; and the benzole is all lost. Most of those 
distil coal tar make only crude naphtha, creosote oil, and pitch ; and the 
most valuable products are lost. It is notso in Europe. There all the valu- 
able fine products are utilized in their treatment of the tar. Hence a higher 
price is paid for it to the gas companies. Next in importance after the ben- 
zole is the creosote oil. The price of that to-day is higher in our country 
than it has been since it was first produced. 
in fact, thousands of barrels of creosote oil are being imported into the 
United States from England, paying a heavy duty. It is being used for the 
treatment of timber and ties by three or four of our great railroad companies. 
The cost to them is about 10 cents per gallon. As from a barrel of coal tar 
12 gallons of creosote oil are obtained, you should derive from that product 
alone $1.20. . Taking also the chief protuct of the tar—pitch—which is used 
so extensively for roofing and paving, we find that it now commands a higher 
price here than ever before. It is selling at from 8 to 10 cents per gallon, 
The yield from a barrel of tar is 24 or 25 gallons, which, at 8 cents per gal- 
lon, gives you $2. I have not referred to the many other products, among 
them carbolic acid and naphthaline, the latter of which is increasing in value 
because of its being used to quite a large extent in color making and in the 
albo-carbon light. You will be interested to know that the most beautifully 
illuminated building I visited while in Europe was the Westminster Aquari- 
um, which was lighted with the albo-carbon light. It is merely the placing, 
in a small metal globe, sections of naphthaline in theshape of a candle. The 
heat of the gas burner causes the vapor of the naphthaline to be generated. 
It is burned in contact with the gas, and gives a magnificent light. It is a 
light which is gradually increasing in use ; so that naphthaline has a steady 
demand for that purpose alone. As to the proper mode of using the coal tar 
here, it may be of interest to know that in some of the largest cities the gas 
companies are divided up by the distillers of coal tar. There is no competi- 
tion, and hence a comparatively small price is obtained. In order to produce 
the fine products in an economical manner, it is essential to have a large 
quantity of coal tar; and therefore the suggestion which I have made on two 
or three occasions is certainly worthy of consideration, if the best results are 
to be realized by the gas companies for these two residuals of increasing 
value, there should be co-operation, and they should be sent to a common 
center, where there could be the advantage of a single organization and the 
employment of skilled chemists. The coal tar and concentrated ammoniacal 
liquor can be transported in tank cars as far as 150 miles, at less cost than 
would be incurred for carting two miles. I think this is a matter worthy of 
very serious thought by the gentlemen of the Gas Light Association. It has 
been carefully considered by individual members, and thus far I have not 
been advised of any marked objection to the plan. If time allows, I should 
be glad to answer any questions concerning this subject, and hear expressions 
of opinion by members of the Association. 


who 


There is a great demand for it; 


the 


quantity of liquor would then admit of the manufacture of sulphuric acid on 


because greater 
the spot, saving thereby transportation and also the profit which is made in 
manufacturing sulphuric acid, and eventually producing sulphuric acid from 
the sulphur of the spent oxide of iron which is how so € xtensively used, and 
which in England produces a large percentage of the sulphate of ammonia. 
The oxide of ivon is burned in a furnace, the fumes of sulphur being given 
off and passed into a chamber, producing a quantity of acid which is amply 
visited or three works 


sufficient for making sulphate of ammonia. I two 


which were operating in that business on a large scale. I saw this morning, 
at the works of the Allegheny Gas Company, spent oxide dumped over filling 
There 
seems to be a growing tendency among gas people to use the oxide of iron to 


oD 


which contained, ungestionably, from 50 to 60 per cent. of sulphur, 
a greater extent ; abroad it is almost universally used. I did not visit a sin- 
gle gas works where all the apparatus of the purifying house was occupied 
with lime. Therefore, by this combination, there will be three residuals to 
be utilized: the tar, the ammoniacal liquor, and the sulphur. 

The President 


perience in the utilization of residual products. 


-I believe that Mr. Price, of Cleveland, has had some ex- 
Does he desire to say any- 
thing upon the subject ? 

We 


worked it 


Mr. Price—I had no intention of saying anything upon the subject. 


have done nothing but sell our ammoniacal liquor ; we have not 


ourselves. We have some plans with regard to it in the future, but have ac- 
complished nothing as yet. ° 
The President 
Mr. Price 


earbonized. 


What income do you derive from the sale ? 

We receive for the ammoniacal liquor 10 cents per ton of coal 
I have an offer of 25 cents per ton from a party in the East, but 
have not yet closed with anybody. t more. 


[ want to g [ want to go slow, 


that I may be sure. It seems to me that we ought to get 40 cents per ton of 
coal carbonized. 

Mr. Page—lIt will depend upon the strength of the 
strength of your liquor ? 

Mr. Price ounces, 
Our arrangements for extracting the ammonia with which the gas is charged 

the best. 

indrical scrubbers, perhaps 3 feet in diameter and 30 feet long. 


liquor. What is the 


The strength of the liqu r we produce is about 10 


when it leaves the retort are not or may not be We have two cyl- 
These stand 
on end near together in the scrubber,rvom, und are filled with brush. Above 
one of these serubbers there stands a tank having 100 barrels capacity. 
Above the other a much smaller tank is placed. The ammoniacal liquor pro- 
duced in carbonizing runs from the hydraulic main into the tar well, and 
from that slowly drips into scrubber No, 1, keeping the brush wet, and tak- 
scrubber, the ammonia with which 
From the base of the 
settles and 
another, where it again settles, and from which the liquor, thus purified, is 
The gas, after 


ing from the gas, as it rises through the 
it is charged when it leaves the retort. scrubber the 


liquor runs to an underground tank, where it overflows into 


pumped to the sulphate works. leaving the first scrubber, 
passes to the care of scrubber No, 2, and runs through the brush in it, which 
is kept wet with pure water, which is constantly dripping upon it from the 
small elevated tank mentioned above, This stream of pure water takes from 


ig scrubber No, 1 
liquor there, and 


the gas nearly all the ammonia which remains after passi 


’ 
and runs into the tar well and minles with the stronger 
with it is pumped up into the large eli vated tank, from which the combined 
liquor descends as I have described. We have been selling our ammuoniacal 
liquor at a very low price. We have not been satisfied with the price, and 


have been for some time corresponding with parties with a view to finding 


some better way of disposing of it. I have been much interested in reading 
in the London Journal of Gas Lighting the proceedings of the last meeting 
of the Gas Institute, at which several interesting papers were read upon the 
different styles of apparatus for manufacturing the sulphate. Mr. Page in- 
forms me that he controls a very valuable process for manufacturing the sul- 
I think our friend from New Orleans, the President-elect, 


us some information with regard to the manufacture of the 


phate. could give 


sulphate at his 


works, where the result has been very satisfactory, judging from what he 


wrote me last winter. I think we cannot overestimate the importance of 
getting the full value of our residuals. It is a constant reproach to us that 


1 





we are receiving for gas much more than it is sold for abroad. I suppose 


The President—Persovally, I regard this as the most important subject | that those who reproach us do uo reflect that we labor under the disadvan- 


that can be brought to the attention of our members I trust, therefore, 
that those who desire further information will be .very liberal in their in- 
quiries. 

Mr. Somerville—I would like to ask Mr. Page if he can give us an estimate 


of the cost of erecting factories for ammoniacal liquor, say for a gas works | 


carbonizing 1,000 tons of coal per year. 


Mr. Page—It would hardly be profitable to erect a separate sulphate works | 


| tage of getting but little for our residuals with the exceptio 


| that 
| the tar is often sold for as little 


1 of coke 


as $1 per barrel ; and that the ammonia has 


generally been thrown away. If we can only get what our foreign friends 
receive for their residuals, we can sell gas nearly as cheap as the y. Of 
course, the plant and the labor costs more here than it do abroad. We 
ought to encourage every judicious step taken to get all that there is in the 


is in the tar which we produce at our works, I 


ammonia and all that ther 


for a company carbouizing so small a quantity as 1,000 tons per year; but} should like to hear from Mr. Forstall as to his experience 


across the water works are being operated by companies carbonizing from | 


2,000 tons upward. I might add, upon this matter of manufacturing the 
sulphate of ammonia, that there would be an advantage in aggregating the 


he are not doing as well as they are doing on 


Page h 


4) } a 1 
the other side, 


Mr. Forstali—I have not much to add to what Mr, 


} 


Ls ulready said, 
but we have for 


We 


the last five years been utilizing the ammoniacal liquorin New Orleans 
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commenced to do so under very great difficulties, because we had to make 
our own sulphuric acid; and the quantity of liquor which we had to handle 
was hardly sufficient to warrant us in the erection of a separate chamber. 
We did so, however. We imported sulphur from Sicily. The result of four 
years’ experience has been that this past year the ammoniacal liquor has 
netted a profit of a little over 40 cents per ton of coal carbonized ; and we 
nave made, as our share of that, about 274 cents, the gentleman who is run- 
ning the works, under a sort of partnership arrangement with us, has made 
the balance. We have made arrangements for the next year by which our 
profits will be a little larger. This is with the use of about 2,300 tons of 
coal. The sulphuric acid costs us within a fraction of one cent per pound. 
The first year we attempted to buy it we were charged over two cents per 
pound. Our sulphate has been sold as low as four cents per pound. About 
If we were confined to the 
sulphate of ammonia we would not make so much profit. There is more 


two-thirds of our production is aqua ammonia. 


profit for us in the making of aqua-ammonia for the use of ice works. We 
make two grades—one from the crude liquor, and one a little purer, from the 
saturated solution of ammonia, for which we get 9 cents per pound. The 
strength is 26° Beaumé. The demand for aqua-ammonia is rapidly increas- 
ing in the South. We expect next year to make no sulphate at all, but will 
be able to dispose of all our ammoniacal liquor in the form of aqua-ammonia ; 
and the profits will correspondingly increase. The plant, including the acid 
chamber and apparatus for making both grades of the aqua-ammonia and 
sulphate, has cost a little less than $10,000. The wear and tear and depre- 
ciation will average about 5 per cent. per year, or about $500. Against this 
apparatus we charge this 5 per ceiit. of depreciation and 7 per cent. interest 
upon the cost of construction ; and the figures I have given you—40 cents 
per ton—are net, after allowing for all repairs, depreciation, and interest 
upon the cost of the works. 

The President —How much would be your gross income per year, inclu- 
sive of those expenses ? 

Mr. Forstall—It would add 6 cents per ton more, or 46 cents per ton of 
coal carbonized. 

The President—That, I suppose, is the basis upon which statements have 
been made as to the amount of receipts abroad—that is, the gross amount 
received. 

"Mr. Forstall—There are many companies abroad which work up their own 
residuals, but the majority sell them. The difficulty with us in selling is 
that we cannot make a strong liquor. The climate is so warm, and the water 
used for washing is so warm, that our average strength of liquor is oly 
about 6 ounces ; and we could not find a contractor willing to buy that and 
take the risk of making money out of it. We were therefore compelled to 
work it up ourselves. We find that even the weak liquor has a great deal of 
ammonia in it. Weare not able to get all the ammonia from the gas in a 
shape available for working. We take it all out of the gas, but the liquor 
which comes from our last scrubber is so weak that it is cheaper to let it go 
to waste than to mix it with the stronger liquor, and still further reduce the 
average. We ought to get about 25 pounds of the sulphate to a ton of coal. 

The President—If there are no other inquiries to be made with regard to 
residual products, we will proceed to the reading of the next paper, entitled 
‘* Heating by Gas,” by Mr. H. H. Edgerton. 

Mr. Edgerton’s paper was then read, as follows: 

HEATING BY GAS. 

The superiority of gaseous fuel for the many purposes to which it is now 
applied lies in the fact that gas heat can be used with far less waste than 
solid fuel. 


extending the use of gas as a fuel to seek first to supplant solid fuel in those 


Hence it should be the constant endeavor of those interested in 


fields where, from the necessities of the case, the use of solid fuel is most in- 
convenient and wasteful. 

There appears to be f£ notable difference of opinion among gas managers as 
to the proper limits of the usefulness and economy of gas as a fuel; some 
claiming gas to be economical for uses for which to others it appears im- 
practicable and absurd. So great is this divergence, that while some would 
not hesitate to recommend it for thawing snow out of the street in winter, 
others would hardly advise the use of gas to heat a cup of water for shaving 
purposes. 

It is my purpose in this paper to point out a plan by which, for certain 
employments of gas, doubt and differences can be set at rest. The plan and 
apparatus to carry it out was gotten up originally to ascertain the relative 
ataccint of radiant heat from luminous and non-luminous flames: but I find 
that the method can be satisfactorily used to compare the heat of different 
gases, or even solid fuel, under conditions exactly similar to those we find in 
practice. 

I’or the purpose of measuring the quantity of heat, the unit employed is 
tle waount of heat necessary to raise 1 pound of water 1° F. This is con- 
sidered a very uniform and exact standard. To apply this measure conven- 
iently to the measurement of heat of gas flames, I constructed the following 


apparatus: In fig. 1, A represents a plain cylinder of wrought iron, 4 inches 


in diameter and 12 inches long, capped at each end. It is tapped at one end 
for 3-inch pipe, as well as at the bottom of the opposite end. 


| 
} 
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Fig. 1. 


inlet and outlet, as shown in the drawings (figs. 1 and 2), are cemented very 
accurate thermometers, T T’. The inlet is connected to a source of water 
supply of fairly uniform temperature. The outlet is led into a receiver, 
which can readily be transferred to a scale pan and weighed at intervals. 

As before stated, my first experiments with this apparatus were devoted to 
ascertaining the relative heating capacity of luminous and non-luminous 
flames. The cylinder in question was inserted in a box or oven lined with 
bright tin, the surface of the cylinder having been previously blackened. 
Water was turned on to a suitable degree, and the temperature of the inlet 
water noted. The burner to be tested was then lighted, the state of the 
water having been previously noted, as well as the time of lighting. 

The following is a test of radiant heat from a luminous flame. The 
flames were the usual rat-tail jets such as are seen in the ovens of gas cook- 
ing stoves. 

Manhattan Gas. New York, May 18, 1882. 


Gas Consumed. Total Heat Units 


Cubic Feet. Time. Heat Units. from start. 
eee ee ge ere 33.3 per c. ft........ —— 
_ Ae Car Mai... .... ee = saree als oe 
$.°.: 29 ere’... cc ee Pk ake 159.8 
ree 13 m. 30s. Se POT a sea 248.1 
aye Tae Ge wd 55 | irre 342.6 
Oi ivc ini se eT a acts ce See! OF aes 438.5 
SB: saceas af ee pee FF CFLAGS 643.9 
ees. |. | ners ae Soke 746.2 
.... 2. “eee Be fica Se oS eas 846.1 
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In round numbers, it required a consumption of 6 cubic feet before the 
oven attained its maximum of heat, and from that time on an.average of 100 
heat units per cubic foot of gas were absorbed by the cylinder. 





The lower 
| . . . 
| opening forms an inlet for water, and the upper opening an outlet. In both 
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A trial made with a non-luminous flame coming from large apertures in gas | 
pipes, such as are usually seen in gas stoves, developed the following results. 
1e burner w justed to show white tips to the flame. 
The burner was adjusted to show white tips to the fl 


Gas Consumed. Total Heat Units 


Cubic Feet. Time. Heat Units. from start. 
Eek. <<<: Oe AOS oe csias I PO GE wees ace —- 
Risse Aa ck ke) 36.3 A eae or 56.1 
o.. eh oe) eels, s 54.4 ah aken 110.5 | 
et ees re WG x..:.... Lh ae are. 181.6 | 
en a eee ee oe 260.1 | 
eer oe ) i. 106.2 7 theca on 366.4 
Pr cease ee TS. has views 122.6 " 488.9 
Ee yl Sl nee 129.8 oe Se 618.7 


A trial made of a non-luminous flame, issuing from a perforated plate, and 
evenly distributed in a flat flame—the American Meter Company’s gas oven 
burner—developed as follows : 


Gas Consumed Total Heat Units 


Cubic Feet. Time. Heat Units. from start. 
Mia. bcd nar MONE NEE. o.0s-Karere Ri TE Ge Ee nines a's —- 
- a OF . wee UR. cso. 52.4 le ee 70.2 
Bice wanes a 88.9 MS oe 159.1 
PO as ES ose «s 453.2 ite ee 272.4 
Pacskeewn 22 m. 38 s. 123.0 “ 395.4 
eee oe Sr, BOE. cscccs, BES ie 536.8 
Pilsvests Sm See feces es. 180.0 1 planets AT Een 716.8 
. ee 37m. 16s. 175.3 pe PY aac 892.0 
S..32c5.s Dae We: 174.8 we Sele. 1066.0 

a re ee ae 173.4 “ 1240.2 
|: eer SP, GOR 245... 178.4 ee Oe ehce ea 1418.6 
| ee eee. oo an 175.8 o 1594.4 


The sheet flame, non-luminous, therefore gives out, when under full head- 
way, nearly 75 per cent. more radiant heat than the luminous flame. This 
demonstration utterly reverses the commonly accepted opinion. But there is 
generally some foundation for even the crudest of opinions, as is shown in 
this case ; for, on examining the test of the luminous compound with the 
non-luminous jet flame, it is seen that the luminous flame develops its heat a 
trifle more rapidly from first lighting, and hence might feel hotter to the 
hand exposed but a moment to the heat. But the flat flame non-luminous 
burner appears to develop radiant heat both more quickly and in greater 
quantity than the luminous. 

The total quantity of heatin Manhattan gas may fairly be taken at 800 
heat units per cubic foot of gas. Hence 22 per cent. of the total amount is 
absorbed as radiant heat by a cylinder only one-third the width of the oven, 
The apparatus devised by Hartley for ascertaining, radiant heat of burners 
absorbed but 7 to 9 per cent. of the total, and hence would give less reliable 
data than when the absorption is more complete. A test of Fletcher’s solid 
flame burners in one of his instantaneous heaters demonstrated quite a large 
percentage of heat absorbed by this form of water heater—from 505 to 540 
heat units per cubic foot of gas being absorbed, or 63 to 67 per cent. of the 
total. Maughan’s geyser gave 286 to 302 heat units, or 36 to 37 per cent. 

As before stated, the apparatus can be well used to give a practical demon- 
stration of the value of different gases for heating and cooking purposes, 
My main object in this paper is to suggest some sort of guide or measure, so 
that in developing uses for heating gas the most economical lines may be 
followed, and that we may neither expect too little nor too much from the 
various forms of cooking and heating apparatus, but be able to measure the 


results from all by one uniform scale, and thereby avoid those differences | a boiler for engine purposes, 


and uncertainties of opinion which appear to impede progress, 


The President—Mr. Edgerton will be glad to answer any questions that 
you may propound to him. I understand that Mr. Goodwin has made some 
experiments with regard to the heating capacity of gas. We shall be glad to 
hear from him. 

Mr. Goodwin—I have not the figures bearifig upon the subject of the 
heating capacity of luminous and non-luminous flames with me. I made 
such tests, and read them before the Association two or three years ago; and 
I would not like to speak from memory upon that subject. I have, however, 
some figures regarding the calorific power of gas, which I will, when this 


question is through being discussed, be glad to give to the Association if it | 


desires to hear them. 

The President—I think it will be the pleasure of the Association to hear 
you now, as the subject is one nearly related to that treated in Mr. Edger- 
ton’s paper. 

Mr. Goodwin—They are not exactly of the same nature. What I have are 
the results in figures hastily compiled from experiments made by Mr. Hart- 
ley and other gentlemen, giving the calorific power of gas, and which of, 
necessity depends upon its composition. Dr. Frankland, in an analysis of the 
London gas, found it to be composed of the following constituents ; 


Hydrogen...... _ .... 48.70 per cent. 
Marsh gas.......... cee Oe a 
Condensible hydrocarbon. ...... 3.45 _ 
Carbonic oxide........ par 7.92 
Carbonic acid........ ef Ty ol 
Nitrogen 1.00 we 
NG Soles c cde ea edsleweec, 42 

100.00 


Dr. Letheby, from various trustworthy sources, compiled a table of the cal- 


orifice power of gas, leaving out the nitrogen, oxygen, and carbonic acid above 


| enumerated, as absorbers or obstructers of heat ; and he found that the com- 
| . . 
| bustible gases—namely, hydrogen, marsh gas, carbonic oxide, and the 


illuminating gases—gave the following results : 


One cu. ft. of hydrogen gas will elevate 1° F, 329 lbs. of water. 


= a marsh gas 3 ‘« -906@)* ee 
" a olefiant gas ae ‘s 7585: * ie 
sf “i carb. oxide gas‘ .« 990 “ $6 
ss - common coal gas ‘ “ €o°« 4 
- in cannel coal gas“ +“ 760 * 6 


Or one pound of each of the following gases will elevate water 1° F.: 


One pound of hydrogen gas will elevate 1° F. 62,000 Ibs. water. 


“ am marsh gas A ¥ “ 99513 *§ “ 
a 3 olefiant gas : “ Ose * -< 
ue ee carb. oxide gas “‘ a 4.395 *‘ 6 
a ~ common coal gas ‘‘ < 693.060) ¢* és 
‘ “ ‘6 “ 


cannel coal gas 20,140 << 
If we multiply the percentages of the combustible gases by the appropriate 
numbers, there is obtained in the result the calorific power due to 100 cubic 


feet of gas, us follows: 


Percentage. Pounds Water. Heat Units. 
Hydrogen 48.70 x 329 = 16,022.3 
ee 38.20 x 996 = 38,047.2 
Olefiant gas. . 6.90 x 1585 = 10,936.5 
Carbonic oxide gas..... 1.92 x 320 2,534.4 al 
Actual volume or weight of the several 


combustible gases. . . 67,540.4 


or, in round numbers, 680 heat units in one cubic foot of gas thus com- 
posed.” Some gentlemen estimate it at 700; Mr. Edgerton has just stated 
the Manhattan gas as 800. By calculation 
weight of each constituent gas by its gravity and by the weight of a cubic 
foot of air, it is found that 100 cubie feet of 
cubic feet of gas weigh 1 pound. 


derived from multiplying the 


gas weigh 3.796 pounds, or 32 
One cubic foot of gas weighs 218.9 grains, 
If we mul- 
tiply the weight of 32 cubic feet (1 pound) by the calorific power as deter- 
mined by Dr. Fraukland—namely, 680 heat units- 
units derived from 32 cubic feet of the combustible gases, or a total of 68,000 


.4085 specific gravity ; one cubic foot of air weighs 535.9 grains, 
we have 21,780 heat 
heat units from 100 cubic feet of gas, as already stated. In practice, how- 
ever, as Mr. Edgerton has just stated, this is not realized ; we fail to realize 
this amount by at least 200 heat units. In fact, we might say we scarcely 
realize 500 heat units. If this data is correct, it will be quite easy for you to 
calculate the relative caloritic power of the different gases manufactured 
under the various processes in vogue as presented to you for your considera- 
tion, 
the calorific power of the combustible gases with that of the coal used under 


If we take one ton of coal and convert it ifto gas, and then compare 


we will be able to solve the problem of the 
comparative values of coal used in its natural state and in its gaseous form 
for motive power, for heating, or for cooking purposes. By way of compari- 
son, I may state that the best compound condensing engines use about two 
pounds of coal per hour for generating one horse power. The ordinary en- 
gines use about five, and the small engines all the way from four to ten 
| pounds per hour. It should be remembered that when work is interrupted 
at night and at meal times, a considerable quantity of fuel is used in gener- 
ating and maintaining steam. 
follows: Engines using the quantities of coal enumerated below convert into 


The economical results may be summed up as 


| work the following percentages of the total heat of combustion : 


2 Ibs. coal per HP. develops only 9 per cent. of the total heat of combustion. 


3 “e é ae “ce 6 “ce ts ““ “ee 
4 ‘ “6 ‘ ‘ 45 ‘é ‘6 ‘6 ‘6 
5 “cs se 3.6 sé sé “ec “ 
6 ‘ ‘ ‘ e 3 oe “e sé 
) ‘ 

q ‘6 éé ‘6 ‘ 96 ‘é ‘ ‘ P 
8 sé sé se sé 9.3 ‘sé sé “ec ‘“ 
9 “ee “ec “e “<é ») “e “es “ ‘ 
« ~ 

10 sé ‘é “é sé 1 8 ‘ sé ‘ é 


According to calculations, carefully made, it has been found that if all the 
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heat of combustion were converted into power, steam engines would require 
but .18, or say one-sixth, of a pound of coal to produce one horse power, in- 
stead of the amounts just named. It needs but little calculation to arrive at 
the great loss of heat by the present mode of producing power. For instance, 
if the theoretical value of coal could 1 


a ton of coal would equa 


realized (viz., 2,240 lbs. of coal x } Ib.) 
1 13,440 horse power. The best engines, as already 
stated, use two pounds of coal—viz., 2,240 15s. of coal + 2 Ibs. = 1,120 horse 
power per ton of coal, and a great many engines use ten pounds of coal—viz., 


2,240 lbs. coal 10 lbs, = 224 horse power per ton of coal, At this point I 


would like to say that in gas engines, if all the heat of combustion in one | 


cubic foot of gas were converted into woik, it would require but 3.66 cubic 
feet to produce one horse power. If the total amount of 12-candle power gas 
produced from a ton of coal (say 12,000 cubic feet) could be converted into 
power, we should realize 3,278 horse power—viz 


ce =f 


12,000 ¢. ft. + 3.66=3,278 
horse power per ton of coal converted into gas. Tf, how. ver, we use 20 feet 
of gas per horse power, we have less horse power from a ton of coai in a 
gaseous form. 
careful study of them will help to dispel some of the notions entertained in 
regard to the expense of using gaseous fuel as compared with coal, leaving 
entirely out of the question its advantages in the direction of no wood being 


required, and also dispensing with the ashes and the dirt. 

The President—The paper read by Mr. Edgerton and the remarks made 
by Mr. Goodwin are certainly very interesting und instructive, and I am sure 
that either gentleman will be glad to answer any inquiries relative to the 
subject. If there are none, we will listen to the reading of a paper by Mr. 
Ramsdell, upon the subject of gas engines. 


ro be continued 





Protecting the Gas Consumer. 
an 
The following circular is distributed by the American District Tek graph 
Company at the houses of their customers 


New York, Jung —, 1882, 


To the Public 
~ In a cireular issued by this compahy, on June Ist, we made the announce- 

ment that we had established a Bureau of gas met -r iuspection, the object 

being to <« mploy reliable men to take the registry of meters weekly, semi- 

monthly, or monthly, as may be required, and to furnish statements thereof 

to the consumers; and to test meters, when nec¢ ssary, to ascertain if the 
same are recording the gas corres tly, and to inform the applicants of the re- 
sult. 

Every consumer of gas should know whether his meter is recording cor- 
rectly and his gas bills correspoi.d with the true index of the meter. 

Let us state the position at present between the gas companies and the eon- 
sumer : 

The gas company furnish gas, the consumer burns a certaly® quantity of it. 
The gas consumed is supposed to be registered on the dial plate of the m« ter, 
The meter may record correctly or it may not. The gas company may not 
know which is the case—the consumer never knows. The meter mav have 
been in use for years without haying been tested. The company sends in the 
bill, and the consumer has no means of knowing whether it is correct or not, 
If he thinks it is too high, he may, at the expense of time and trouble, com- 
plain to the gas company ; but (as the situation is at present) it rests entire- 
ly with the company whether the Vv give him any redre ss, as he has nothing 
in the way of evidence agginst the meter and the testimony of the man sent 
by the company to record the meter—one or both of which may be in elror. 
What we propose to do in the interest of the consumer of gas :. 

Ist—Take the register of the meter weekly, semi-monthly or monthly as may 
be necessary, and leave a statement of the record at the house, nal that it 
can be compared by the consumer with the bill of the gas company, 

2d—To thoroughly investigate, where suspicion is held that the meter is not 
recording correctly, and to assist the consumer in having the meter official- 
ly luspe cted and tested by the State Inspector as to its reliability. 

3d—To diseover gas leaks, if such exist, which is frequently the case, un- 
known to the consumer, but are nevertheless recorded by the meter. 

{th—To give such advice to the consumer as will tend to ‘materially reduce 
his gas bill. 

Finally—to keep a constant supervision over the interests of the consumers 
of gas (which has hitherto been greatly neglected), and to give them the 
benefit of the scientific knowledge and experience we possess, to the end 
that they may have better light, smaller bills, and the consolation of know- 
ing that they are getting what the y pay for, and are not paying for what 
they do not receive. 

It is an indisputed fact that gas consumers, as a rule, are not satisfied 
(whether tl ey have cause or not we do not pretend to say) that the men em- 
ploys d by the gas companie s to 


‘take the meters” monthly, are always ac- 


curate in their calculations 


If these figures are correct (and T believe them to be so), a; 


The men whom we employ in the responsible position of gas inspectors will 
be uniformed and thoroughly equipped, and every precaution will be taken 
to insure perfect accuracy in taking the index of meters. 

The price hereafter will be fifty cents per month, instead of seventy-five, as 
heretofore. Those wishing to avail themselves of the services of this com- 
pany are requested to send in their application as soon as convenient, as a 
number of meters will require testing during the summer, and the consumers 
will probably be desirous of knowing as soon as possible whether their meters 
hare recording correctly. The price of testing meters will vary according to 
size and location. 


| All applications for inspection and testing of meters should be sent to the 
American District Telegraph Co., No. 8 Dey Street, New York City. 

kes In making your application, please inform us the date of your last gas 

bill. 
| Form of Application, | 

In consideration of being furnished by the American District Telegraph 
Company with a statement, fortnighly or monthly as may be necessary, of 
the registry of the gas meter on———, premises No, , agree to pay to 
the said American District Telegraph Company the sum of fifty cents per 
mouth for at least six months and until notification of discontinuance of said 
service shall have been given by in writing to its Executive Office} 
No. 8 Dey Street. 

Witness: 

Dated New York, ——— , 188——. 

The cirewlar further contaius a letter from the State Inspector of gas meters 
of this State, and an extract from another letter from the Inspector of gas 
and meters at Washington, D. C.; but the main point wanting in the circular 
is an extract from the State law bearing on the subject, which may be found 
in Chapter 311, sections TV, and V., 1859, and which are as follows— ‘ 

LV. It shall not be lawful for any corporation, company or person, at any 
time after this act shall take effect, to furnish and put in use any gas meter 
which shall not have been inspected, proved and sealed by said inspector, 
except during such time as said office of inspector shall be vacant, or said 
inspector, after request made, shall refuse or neglect to prove and seal the 
meters furnished for that purpose, and except the meters in use when this 
act takes effect, and which may be removed for examination or repairs. 

V. That every such gas light company shall provide and keep in and upon 
their premises a suitable and proper apparatus, to be approved and sealed by 
said inspector of meters, for testing and proving the accuracy of the gas 
meters furnished for use by said company, and by which apparatus every 
meter may and shall be tested, on the written request of the consumer, tu 
whom the same shall be furnished, and in his presence if he desire it. If 
any such meter, on being so tested, shall be found defective or incorrect to 
the prejudice or injury of the consumer, the necessary removal, inspection, 
correction and replacing*of such meter shall be without expense to the con- 
sumer: but ia all other cases he shall pay the reasonable expenses of such 
removal, inspection and replacing; and in case any consumer shall not be 
satisfied with such inspection of the meter furnished him, and shall give the 
company written notice to that effect, he may have such meter reinspected 
by the state inspector Gif he require it) upon the same terms and conditions 
as above provided for the original inspection thereof. 

From which it would appear that any person can do by himself, by simply 
writing a letter, if he does not wish to take the trouble to visit the gas com- 
pany’s office, all that it is proposed to do “ for fifty cents a month.” 

Doubtless many people will prefer to pay fifty cents a month for some one 
else to attend to their affairs rather than be bothered by minding their own 
business. But when all is done, and a question arises as between the gas 
cousumer and a gas company, the provisions of the law above given must be 
complied with in the end. There is no doubt but that every gas company in 
the land would be most highly delighted if all its consumers could be made 
perfectly satisfied ; and if the interposition of men employed by the District 
Telegraph Company, who are ‘‘uniformed and thoroughly equipped,” will 
satisfy every consumer that his bill is as nearly correct as the general run ot 
‘‘ bills” of all deseriptions uSually are, and that his meter is no more liable 
to error than the scales of his grocer or his butcher, and that if there is an 
error there is also a regular and easy way of having it corrected—why, then, 
the District Telegraph Company will not have been chartered in vain, and 
peace and comfort will reign supreme around the head of the ‘‘ man at the 
helm ” in the gas company’s office. 








New Safety Lamp. 
ee 
| The Journal of the Society of Arts contains the following description of a 


safety lamp, the invention of M. Lechein— 


M. Tricot, manager of the Mons gas works, lately brought before the As- 
sociation des Gaziers Belges a new fixed lamp, invented by M. Lechein, for 
burning safely while surrounded by an explosive mixture of air and gas, such 
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as may be present in gas works or petroleum stores ; and also for maintain- 
ing combustion in an atmosphere charged with smoke and carbonic acid, as 
in the passages of a burning theater. 

A metal bracket, with orifice in connection with a pipe leading a supply of 
pure air from a safe distance, is securely fixed to the wall, and is provided 
with a groove, filled with sand, for receiving a projecting collar at the bottom 
of the lamp, so as to form an air-tight joint. In the bottom of the lamp is a 
valve, opening inwards, which keeps it closed until placed in position, when 
it opens automatically. The cover, made separate for facility of cleaning, is 


also provided with a sand joint, and the trunco-conical chimney is of such | 


dimensions that no air or gas can enter the lamp by its means ; while a sheet 
of perforated metal or wire gauze, placed across it, affords an additional safe- 
guard. When the source of light is vegetable or mineral oil, the lamp has 
simply to be lighted, in a pure atmosphere, before being placed in position, 
as it contains sufficient air to support combustion for two or three minutes, 
when the air-valve opens. 

When lighting gas is used, the simplest method is to light a small piece of 
taper near the burner before fixing the lamp and making the connection with 
the gas supply pipe ; or the gas may be lighted by electricity, or by a ful- 
minating capsule. 





The Equitable Gas Light Company of New York City. 
il 

Judge Arnoux, in the Superior Court, Chambers, on Tuesday, December 
26th, denied the application for a permanent injunction in the suit brought 
by Mr. Michael Noonan against the Mayor, the Comptroller, and Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, to restrain the defendants as a Gas Commission from 
granting permission to the Equitable Gas Light Company to tear up the 
streets and place mains underground. 

On the same date Mayor Grace vetoed the resolution of the Aldermen re- 
scinding the old ordinance permitting the Gas Commission to grant fran- 
chises to lay mains through the streets. On the afternoon of same date the 
gas commission, which is composed of the same officials whom Noonan sought 
to permanently enjoin, met and considered the application of the newly or- 
ganized Equitable Gas Light Company for privileges enjoyed by the existing 
companies. It was decided to grant a franchise to the Equitable Company 
under certain stipulations. 

The company agrees to furnish gas to the public at $1.75 per 1,000 cubie 
feet and to pay the city 20 cents for each lineal foot of mains laid, The street 
lamps are to be lighted for $12 each a year. 





An English Gas Exhauster. 
——_- 

A late Number of Engineering gives an illustration of a vertical engine 
and gas exhauster constructed by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., of York street 
Works, Lambeth, to the order of Mr. Robert Morton, of the London Gas 
Light Company, for the works of that company at Nine Elms, London. 

The exhauster is constructed on the principle known as Beale’s patent, but 
greatly improved and modified by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., who employ 
steel for all the working parts as far as possible, increasing all the internal 
surfaces and making all the revolving parts lighter, thus reducing the pres- 
sure per square inch on the bearings and decreasing the friction. This ex- 
hauster has been made with unusually strong proportions, as it has been de- 
signed for working against a pressure of 50 inches of water, the engine be- 
ing of proportional power. This pressure would but a short time since have 
been thought very extravagant, but the daily increasing necessities of our 
large gas works compels its being employed. 

The engine has an inverted cylinder 16 inches in diameter by 14 inches 
stroke, supported on a strong standard, while it is firmly tied to the front of 
the baseplate by a steel bar. The pressure of steam used is 40 pounds on 
the square inch and cut off at a quarter stroke. The whole of the working 
parts, iucluding crankshaft, are of steel, and the lubricators are so arranged 
as to allow of the engine working continuously. 

These exhausters, when working in connection with the new vacuum goy- 
ernor wade by Messrs. Allen & Co., show a remarkably steady gauge. We 
have seen diagrams taken from one of them indicating a 24 hours record, in 
which the variation did not exceed one-eighth inch beyond the usual oscilla- 
tion of the exhauster. 





Correspondence 


(The JOURNAL is not responsible fr the opinions expressed by correspondents. } 


Experience with Patent Processes at Norfolk, Va. 
EnGINEER’s OrFice, Crry Gas Licur Company, { 
NorFouk, Va., Dec. 20, 1882. ( 
To the Editor AMERICAN Gas Licut JOURNAL: 
In your published report of the proceedings of the American Gas Light 
Association there appears a statement, made by Mr. Helme (on page 275 of 
the Journat of Dec. 16), relating to affairs at Norfolk, which is inconsistent 


with the facts, and which would do great injustice to the management of this 
company—past and present—if allowed to go uncontradicted. For the ben- 
efit of your readers who would wish to know the truth, and in justice to all 
the parties concerned, more especially Mr. P. W. Mackenzie, and Mr. C. S. 
Allmand, the President of this company, it is to be hoped that you will give 
this communication space in your columns. 

Mr. Helme’s statement is, in the first place, an unjust and undeserved crit- 
icism on the management of Mr. Allmand, who is at present too sick to an- 
swer for himself ; but I will add that I feel confident that Mr. Helme spoke 
what he believed to be so, and, therefore, no blame can be attached to him. 
| And now for the facts. 
| The Mackenzie process was tried at Norfolk about seven years ago at the ex- 
| pense of Mr. Mackenzie and his partners. This company did not lose one 
| cent in the matter. All the losses were borne by Mr. Mackenzie and his 
| partners. The process failed, not through any fault of Mr. Mackenzie, but 
| because he met with obstacles, on the nature of which I will not enlarge at 
| present, but which Mr. Mackenzie himself will very likely be perfectly will- 
ing to communicate to such as may inquire of him. As I was not connected 
with this company at that time, I will give my authorities for the statement 
made—they are Mr. C. 8. Allmand, President of this company, Mr. Sayre, a 
former partner of Mr. Mackeuzie, and, in part, the latter gentleman himself, 
Now, as to the Lowe process and the Allen-Harris process. This company 
bought the Allen-Harris before buying the Lowe. What the Lowe cost this 
company is very likely kuown only to the parties concerned. Both sets of 
works, the Lowe and Allen and Harris, were built about the same time under 
my supervision. The sickness of our President did not delay the work at all, 
as has been stated elsewhere in the Journat. The delay in completing the 
Allen-Harris process here was caused by the owners of the patents or their 
agents. We were ready and willing to proceed, and urged haste to the Allen- 
Harris parties more than once. However, the Lowe apparatus was ready 
nearly two mouths before the other. The results, in quality and cost of the 
gas were entirely satisfactory to the directors of this company, and we stop- 
ped the Lowe process to try the Allen-Harris, in which this company had a 
larger interest, and did not throw the Lowe overboard at all. The results 
were far better than we were led to expect by the contractors who furnished 
the Lowe apparatus ; and I may say that our directors are fully satisfied that 
they made a profitable investment in purchasing this apparatus. We had our 
drawbacks with it, too, at first; but had overcome them when we stopped 
for the purpose previously stated. 

Now, as to the Allen-Harris process. 
and that trial was not sufficient to establish or to condemn the process with 


We tried that for a few days only, 


us. We had only one set of this apparatus, and our consumption increased 
so rapidly, just at that season of the year, that the Allen-Harris set could not 
supply the demand ; and, furthermore, as we had fired our coal benches as a 
precautionary measure when began this trial, and after we had let down our 
Lowe set, and as we had a large stock of coal on hand, we decided to con- 
tinue making gas that way for the Winter. 

The Allen-Harris gas made a little trouble for us ; 
the trial was of too brief a nature to condemn or establish the process here, 
We were fully satisfied as to the cost of the gas before going into it. We 
were making coal gas (in the holder) at two cents per 1000 cubic feet less 
than Mr. Allen’s own figures. We are selling gas at $1.70 to $1.80 per 1,000 
cubie feet, with a further reduction announced; and this last statement is 


but, as above stated, 


probably the most interesting to your readers, and will show whether the 
To this may be added that 


the company s dividends are the same to-day as they were five years age 


Malagewe.. iis Company is a success or not. 
when gas was sold at $3.50 per 1,000 cubie feet. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
FREDERIC Eanex 
Engineer. 


Letter from Mr. Pratt. 
Jamaica Puatn, Mass., Dec. 19, 1882. 
To the Editor AMertcan Gas Licur JOURNAL : 

I have read in your paper of December 16th your criticism on the paper 
which I had the honor to present at the meeting of the American Gas Light 
Association, on ‘* The Future of the Gas Interest,” and I beg leave to take 
some exceptions thereto. 

You say that I urged that the moral support of our customers was to be 
obtained ‘‘ by paying small dividends, while my listeners held that the ob- 
ject would be more easily secured by supplying gas at a low price,” and that 
you ‘incline to the latter opinion.” 

I must beg you to read my paper again, and see how incorrectly you have 
quoted me. I did not advocate the paying of ‘‘small dividends.” I said that 
‘the future success of the gas interest will demand the acceptance and use 
of every real improvement, the strictest economy in every department of ex- 
penditure, the utilization of our residuals by a combination of interests, so 
that much larger profits may be derived from them ; the acceptance by stock- 
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holders of a reasonable and, at the same time, ample return upon their cap- 
ital ; no watering of stocks, and a larger division of the surplus earnings to 
their customers in a reduced price of gas.” Again, I said, ‘‘I firmly believe 
we can pay fair dividends to our stockhold- 
ers, and sell gas at a price that will defy all competition.” 


that we command the position ; 
Again, I said, 
speaking of the competition we may expect from the electric light, that ‘‘ the 
wise course will be to anticipate that state of things, and prevent, by lower 
prices, the entering of powerful rivals into the field of illumination.” 

I am clear in the opinion that lower prices will not so reduce our earnings 
as to deprive stockholders of ample dividends. A reduction in price is always 
followed by an increased consumption, and companies that pay eight or ten 
per cent. dividends will continue to pay them ; they may not, nor do I be- 
lieve they should, lay by annually a reserve of ten to twenty per cent. A large 
part of this, I claim, belongs to the consumer. 

Look at our best managed railroads—few of them pay over eight per cent., 
and with this stockholders are satisfied. 

It is a fallacy to talk of the great risks incident to the supply of gas as a 
reason why gas stocks should pay larger dividends ; there is not a railroad in 
the land that is not daily, I may almost say hourly, subject to far greater 
risks of loss and damage than are gas companies—the de-railment of a train, 
the destruction of a bridge, the mistake or carelessness of a train-despatcher, 
conductor, or switchtender may involve, as they have done, thousands of 
dollars of loss, and deprived stockholders of their dividends for a long period, 
and we read almost daily of these accidents occurring. How seldom do we 
hear of serious or fatal accidents connected with the eight or nine hundred 
gas works in this country. 

I believe with you, Mr. Editor, in ‘‘ lower prices ;” but I do not believe 
that these prices involve ‘‘small dividends,” and you will, if you read my 
paper again, see that it bears no such construction. 

I was incorrectly reported as saying, in the discussion that took place at 
Pittsburgh, that ‘‘I did not believe the public would quietly submit to 
stockholders receiving ten per cent.”” What I did say was that in addition to 
a ten per cent. dividend the public would not be satisfied with our laying by 
I think 
such a surplus is too large, and would warrant a reduction in the price of 
gas. 


‘‘an annual reserve of ten per cent,” and that is my opinion now. 


Your correspondent, ‘‘ Manager,” has written two rather rambling and 
somewhat incoherent articles, purporting to be replies to my paper, which I 
have read, and tried to put some points together in answer; but I find my- 
self somewhat in the position of a juryman in one of your courts in Clinton 
county, who plead deafness as an excuse for not serving. Judge Hand, who 
presided, called him to his side, and said, ‘‘ My good man, did you not hear 
my charge to the other jury a few minutes ago?” ‘ Yes,” he replied ‘“ but 
I could not make head or tail of it”—at which bench, bar and spectators 
were convulsed with laughter ; and all I can say to your correspondent is 
that I ‘‘ can’t make head or tail” of his articles. He is evidently irritated, 
disgruntled, unhappy, and, therefore, petulant ; and I will not aggravate his 
temper by attempting a reply. I think the process through which he is 
passing is a healthy one, and the further study of my paper will do him good; 
and while I do not expect him and many other equally intelligent managers 
to embrace my sentiments readily, I am confident that discussion, if it is 
carried on in good temper, will be productive of good. 

It is true, as ‘‘ Manager” says, that at the commencement and conclusion 
of my address I expressed the fear that my views would receive a very limited 
assent or approval ; but 1 am happy to assure your correspondent, which I 
hope will not give further cause for irritation, that I have been most agree- 
ably disappointed—at the meeting, and from a very large number of persons 
whose judgment and opinions I value, who were not present, I have received 
the most cordial and hearty endorsements of the views which he, very likely, 
thinks I had the temerity, if not audacity, to present. 

Yours, very truly, 
Joun C. Prarr. 


The Future of the Gas Business. 
(No. 3.) 
New York, Dec. 29, 1882. 
To the Editor American Gas Licgut JOURNAL : 
Mr. Pratt says: 
are satisfied.” 


“We publish our reports and the people read them and 
It is a good thing for the people to be satisfied; but let us 
see why. Simply because he pays his stockholders but eight per cent. divi- 
dends. 
per thousand for gas so long as he pays only eight per cent. dividends. Fol- 
lowing the same line of reasoning, perhaps they would be willing to pay 
three dollars and fifty cents per thousand, if when he published his report it 
slowed that he earned only four percent. He makes the sweeping assertion 





It would seem that they are perfectly willing to pay three dollars | 


that ‘“‘Gas companies are making more money out of the public than they | 


have a right to make.” The price at which gas is sold seems not to have 


so much to do with it, the economical management of the works does not 
attract so much attention, but if you can only show the people that you do 
not make nuch money, lo! and behold! they are satisfied. Suppose that Mr. 
Pratt should know a little more what other companies throughout the country 
are doing than he appears to; suppose he kept up with the times in regard 
to the manufacture of gas by procuting the most approved apparatus for his 
works and by economical management to be able to sell gas at two dollars 
and fifty cents per thousand instead of three dollars, and that when he made 
up his accounts should find that instead of eight per cent. he had actually 
made ten per cent. or twelve per cent., when he published his report, what 
would his position be before his dear public? Why, of course they would 
want him to put his price back to three dollars per thousand, for they could 
never be happy to know that he earned ten per cent. Again, he says: ‘‘ Is it 
safe then to conclude that we have reached the end of discovery and improve- 
ment that will apply this wonderful, mysterious, unseen and incomprehensi- 
ble power to 


illuminating purposes ?” Suppose we step into the works at 


Jamaica Plain and see what our impression would be. As we have not, we 
cannot say; but when we go about the country and visit the many gas works 
and see the various kinds of new apparatus taking the place of the old, all 
tending and resulting in the production of gas of better quality and at 
steadily decreasing cost, enabling the companies to continue reducing the 
price to consumers and still earning fair dividends, we conclude that the end 
of discovery has not yet been reached. 

Many companies are already turning their residuals to better account, real- 
izing no inconsiderable sum from that source alone. Speaking of the incan- 
descent electric light, he says: ‘‘ The incandescent light, if it can be made 
as safe, as reliable, and be furnished as cheap as gas, will, if it does not drive 
gas from the field of illumination, receive a larger share of the business than 
we can well afford to lose.” Is it not plain to all that when a light can be 
produced that is better, as safe, as convenient and reliable, and can be sold 
at a price less than gas can be sold, and at the same time mak® profit that 
will pay the interest on the necessary outlay, that gas will not be used. It is 
said that great improvements will yet be made in the eleetric light? That is 
doubtless true for there is need of it; but are not the possibilities in the field 
of gas manufacture equally as great and even greater? Very great improve- 
ments have been made during the past few years and still greater ones are in 
progress. 

Many companies have reduced the price of gas during the last year. 
Reductions have been decided upon to take effect the Ist of January. Others 
are contemplating still further reductions. 

Far be it from me to place an underestimate on the value of the moral 
support of the community. I believe with Mr. Pratt that the consumers 
have rights which gas companies are bound to respect. And I also believe 
that we are much better entitled to it when we attend strictly to our legiti- 
mate business, pay our employees fair and even liberal wages; for it is a bus- 
iness that requires and demands the utmost care, attention and watchfulness 
on the part of all who are engaged in it, not simply ten hours a day but all 
through the twenty-four hours and every day in the year, although Mr. Pratt 
would almost seem to lead people who are not acquainted with the business 
to think that it is little but play; by steadily keeping our works in the best 
possible condition so as to take advantage of any and everything that will 
improve the gas in quality and at the same time lessen its cost, hear all com- 
plaints reasonable or unreasonable, treat all with consideration, give all 
needed explanations without exhibition of temper, pursue a policy ia man- 
agement so that we need not be ashamed to show our books if necessary, and 
lastly, by keeping the property good and earning enough to pay our stock- 
holders a fair return for the use of their money. ~ 

Suppose Mr. Pratt should hear that some of us who live hundreds of miles 
away from the coal fields had allowed our stock of coal to get so short as to 
be with less than a week’s stock of coal on hand in mid-winter, when naviga- 
tion was likely to be impeded by ice or a severe storm of several day’s dura- 
ation, as is very likely to be the case at this season of the year, and our 
neighbors could not or would not lend or sell us a few tons of coal, our con- 
sumers in blissful ignorance of the fact that at any moment they might be 
compelled to hurry to the nearest grocery for candles or kerosene lamps to 
keep them from utter darkness, however much we might write newspaper 
articles decrying the enormous profits of gas companies, we should not ex- 
pect the directors of our companies or the community to give us much moral 
support; but without doubt railroad companies and telegraph companies 
would still go on pursuing the even tenor of their way. 

While Mr. Pratt has put his ideas in such form as in my judgment will 
tend to create wrong impressions in the minds of the people with regard to 
the management of gas companies, as a rule, his intentions are, no doubt, 
good; and I think as I said in my first communication that the paragraph 
which I quoted embodies the gist of the whole paper, and it will not only 


| bear repeating but should be printed in large letters, framed and hung up in 


the office as a constant reminder. 


ManaGER. 
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Citizens, Newark..... 918,000 50 — — GAS METERS. 
i ** Bds. 124,000 — 105 10 ‘| Harris, Griffin & Co., Phila., Pa.... erere 22 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills 150 155 | American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia ; 28 
ss i ee im : The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Phila. Pa. . B 
ee a vii 180 | Helme & MeclIhenny. Phila.. Pa re 
Consolidated, Balt. 42 43 | Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co.. Baltimore, Md............... 2 
Bonds.... 197 —_—- D. McDonald & Co., Albany, N. Y.... eee aS Se 
East Boston, Mase.. 220,000 25 122 128 
7 EXHAUSTERS. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CoO., Hannibal, Mo......... 100,000 100 95 100 
a b P H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind....... , war Ee 
PROPBIETOBS. Hartford, Conn...... ; 700,000 25 120 128 Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City 17 
= Halifax N.S........... 400,000 40 148 150 eas conee 
Hamilton, Ontario... 150,000 40 1174 55 tlegcaitl 
Editor—G. WARREN DRESSER. : ine i ’ Penn Gas Coal Co., Phila., Pa tees 21 
“ Jersey City a eee 750, C00 20 155 160 Perkins & Co., New York City 20 
Manager—C. E. SANDERSON. Jacksonville, Ill...... 120,000 50 100 aa Cannelton Coal Co., New York and Philadelphia. BS, 21 
eae Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 — 1¢Q | New York and Cleveland Gas Coal Cc.. Pittsburgh, Pa 21 
. : ‘ P ~ Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore, Md 21 
. Lacle 200, VOC iC 
PosBLISHED ON THE 2ND AND 16TH oF Eaon Monts lede St Louis Mo spunea we Despard Coal Co., Baltimore. Md 21 
Montreal, Canada.... 2,000,000 100 i86 (87 | Fort Pitt Gas Coal, Pittsburgh, Pa 21 
oO >; fe ’ < 
At No. 42 Pine Street, New York. New Haven, Conn... 2h 144 — | Chesape ake and Ohio R.R Coal Agency, N. Y. City 2 
Jabs..ss wanes 32 3% 
ee Oakland, Cal ' 3 GAS ENGINES. 
: Peoples, Jersey City 75 8C 
This is a recognized oMictal organ of— “ “ Bas. Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Phila., Pa. .. 296 
ds. on hae 
LIGHT, HEAT, STEAM, WATER-SUPPLY, Pittsfield. Mass 120 130 STREET LAMPS 
VENTILATION, SANITARY IMPROVEMENT, a. “ : cicadas + pgs 
_— Rochester. N. Y...... 50 3=—70 80 =| J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City 13 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE. Wieiacten. Dei 50 174 | 
gton, Del.... 5 7 wad : . ces diiatinek aia 
— Ne pre - PURIFIER SCREENS. 
acannon erie wes ; ““ | George D. Cabot, Lawrence, Mass.......... 286 
TERMS St. Louis Missouri.. 600,000 50 250 254 ° 
SUBSCRIPTION—Three Dollars per annum, in advance. San Francisco Gas- | BURNERS. 
en Co., S. Frisco Cal. 55 57 | G. Gefrorer, Phila., Pa......... 18 
cnnué Toledo. Ohio 95 97 The Goodwin Gas Stove and Mot ter Co., , Philadelphia, Pa. .. 24 
4 's \PDIO.. eee 2 6 - we 
New YoRK—AMERICAN News Co. 39 and 41 Chambers st | Troy, Citizens. ..... 600,000 100 —_ PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
BosTon—S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., 6 State Street. Washington, D.C... 1,500,000 20 200 )Oommally 6:00. New TOE OMY” o0 5 oes veces Sscecis 17 
| 
PAILADELPHIA—PRatr & Co., Corner 9th and Arch Streets. The Manhattan Gas Light Company have declared, | STEAM BLOWER FORK BURNING BREESE. 
4 “4 ’ . . | 
England—C. W. Hastings, 22 Buckingham 8t., London, W.C. | on December 18th, a dividend of 5 per cent., payable | 4 5. parson, New York C ity on6 
Germany—B. WESTERMANN & Co., of New York on demand. 80 shares of Northern Gas Light Com- | PROCESSES 
_-: - + pany’s stock sold at auction at 42}. — 
: Gwynne Harris New YorR City ........ ccccccccce sccscces 18 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 2, 1883. Strong Gas and Fuel Co.. Yonkers, N. Y...  ... ........... 2 
of; . i | GAS FIXTURES. 
Advertisers Index. , 
Gas Stocks. Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City... . ... 1... ce-eee 17 
ee | 
‘ | CEMENT. 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and sa ie lindas _ Page ; 
GAS ENGINEERS. : 7 sane Weis Clas . 
Dealer in Gas Stecks. ad F. O. Norton, New York City ek bes RAS ee 17 
(with W. B. Scott & Co.,) William Farmer, New York City... .........cceccccccsceecs 22 BROOKS, 
F eS ed Ee re 21 King’ _ . 
34 Pine Sreeet, New Lork Criy Keen s Treatiae..........sceseeseerens soteecsecsecenee BO 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND } a ena Ube eed éadbegenend drdscsees 21 
Janvary 2, 1883. CONSTRUCTION. Scientific Books... . .......... eeers 18 
| Cathels’ Gas Consumers’ Manual.... ............---+-+++.+- 23 
ev Allcommunciations will receive particular attention | James R. Floyd, New York City .........-..-..0esceeee eens 19| Fodell’s Book-Keeping........... eis ald aihde . eid easel eee 
t The following quotations are based on the par value | T- F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. 1..........-- 6. seeeeeeee cece 19 | Review of Gas and Water Engine ee ee 
of $100 per share. _geg Deily & Fowler, Phila., Pa................ ae ae ee 19 
Gas Co.'s of N.Y. City. Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........ ........... 19 
Capital. Par. Bid. Asked Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio Sb endwbeee <ccsicdeuge 19 
Cc 2 P ons » Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md........ . ......... 19 FO R Ss A LE : 
Ontral..........00.00 $466,000 50 75 85 P. Munzinger, Phila., Pa 1. 
a ; . « . Serreee eeeees a al » ‘ » 
Harlem..........+++- ss» 1,800,000 50 30 95 Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, P hila., Wiis wesesa teecde swens 19 | The Controlling Interest in the Stock 
a Bonds 170,000 103 Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass ................. 14 | oft a Gas Company 
Manhattan............ » 4,000,000 50 210  215x = 
: . i 2 2153 GAS AND WATER PIPES IN A GROWING SOUTHERN CITY. 
Metropolitan........... 2,500,000 100 182 187 ‘ 
“ Bonds... 658,000 iw 106 108 A. H. MeNeal, Burlington, N. J ee ey ee, Address ROB. GIBSON, Somerset, Kentucky. 
Mutual..............000.. 3.500.000 190 105 107 pen enti a ie Pa ts 
. Ss @ Bbc ccescecesreseseceseses 
“ eee 1,500,000 100 102 R. D. Wood & Co., Phila., Pa : ee ae po 
Municipal............... 1,590,000 100 175 180 Warren Foundry and Machine Co., Phillipsburgh, 2....; 18 . 
vag Bonds ...... 750,000 106 110 Mellert Founary and Machine Co., Reading, Pa............. 18 che <a wo 
New York....cssseee 4,000,000 100 110 115 salecl acl Dais sini ceiaitiiblitilhits uw = _ = 
. 4 . A 4 s ae 4 Se 
Northern................ 270,000 50 90 : oo <« = 
G. Shepard Page, New York City............. cscs s seee WO SS aa <= « 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. Jas. R. Smedberg, New York City.............seceeeeceeees 16 = ma. onl 
‘Brooklyn . peeve coves oe 2,000,000 25 108 112 RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. : ee D eee 
Citizens.. seers 1,200,000 20 67 = 70 | 5. . Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J....... ceecceeeeeeeees 16 — uJ ya - 
ei F. ‘Bonds. . 320,000 1000 105 107 | B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City..............2...2..... 16 oc Sie ce 
Fulton Municipal..... 3,060,000 100 70 80 ee een Tan Ser enere a = be bid ius 
Peoples... ae cevesese 1,000,000 10 40 45 Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo.................... 16 = 
“4 Bonds 290.000 104 T | Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 16 f- 2] mer 
ve * 6 oat Ne ' 7 Sema Bi 0 I, Bs FG oo ow occ s eccceces sande ess 16 = 
seeenee 250,000 ... 88 90 | Gardner Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa................0....00... 16 
Metropoliten........... 1,000,000 199 67 70 Henry Maurer, New York City........ ........cecceeeeeeees 16 
Nassatl..........s000.. 1,000,000 25 50 55 | Evens & Howard, St. Louis, Mo......... ........eee.s0e0e 16| Are adapted tor use of Streets, Parks, 
a . Chicago Retort and Fire Brick Works, Chicago, Ills.......... 16 
se € c 
a a Ctfa....... 700,000 1000 90 38 Taylor and Anderson, Cincinnati, Obio ..... .............. 16' Depots, Ferries, & Private Grounds. 
Williamsbargh ....... 1,000,000 50 5 55 
= Bends _ 1,000,000 ine ~ 300 101 DIETERICH’S REGENERATOR FURNACE, WITH POSTS OR 
; ; fe STS OR BRACKETS. 
Richmond Co., 8. I. 300,000 50 7 75 | Charles F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md................- 296 
= Bonds....... 40.000 — — Sao 
. GAS STOVES. Z b G . 
Out of Town Gas Companies. American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia........ ooce | aco ° er, 
Buffalo Mutual,N.Y 750,000 100 72 75 VALVES. | 
a Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 | Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. ¥.. .cseseseceee 17] MOBRISANIA, N, Y. GITY. 
' 
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FOGARTY’ s 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING WATER GAS. 
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This Process produces Hydrogen Gas free from Carbonic Oxide, and simultaneously 
Ammonia and Bicarbonate of Soda. 


It consists in—Ist, Making a cheap heating gas through the action of steam and air on incandescent carbon 
2d Converting the nitrogen of the gas into ammonia. “3d, Converting all the carbonic oxide in the gas into 
carbonic acid. 4th, Purifying the gas from carbonic acid, without cost, by means of the ammonia produced. 
5th, Decomposing the bicarbonate of ammonia produced by means of common salt, producing chloride of ammonia 
and bicarbonate of soda. = For information, address 


THOMAS B. FOGARTY, 
P. O. Box 2568. ROOM 25, No. 18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





FE. J. DAVIS & J. R. FAR NUM, i desire to draw the attention of the gas community to the merits fo 


the Stnvous Friction ConpEnserR. Companies intending to introduce 
TRUSTEES AND AGENTS FOR THE new condensers into their works will do well to confer with us and ex- 


amine plans and estimates before contracting for any other pattern. 
SINUOUS FRICTION CONDENSER. The Friction CoNDENSER is now in use at the gas works located in the 


following places : 


Portland, Me. Brookline, Mass. Pawtucket, R. I. Frederickton, N. B. 
Newport, R. I. Chelsea, Mass. Jamaica Plain, Mass. St. John, N. B. 
Gloucester, Mass. Woburn, Mass. Attleboro, Mass. Paterson, N. J. 
Newton & Water- Peoria, Ill. Calais, Me. Dover, N. H. 
town, Mass. Clinton, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Waltham, Mass, 


Nassau Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas and Water Pipes, 


CAS AND WATER MACHINERY 


Also, Gasholders and Iron Roofing. 


Orders from Gas and Water Companies promptly attended t. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 
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AMERICAN ME'TEHR, on, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“ECONOMY” GAS STOVES 





We call attention to our new Catalogue of Heating Stoves, which is now ready, comprising descriptions and 
illustrations of a varied assortment of Plain and Reflecting Cylinder Stoves, Open Fire-Place Heaters, etc., designed 
to meet the demands of the approaching season. Gas Companies and others will confer a favor by sending for 
Catalogue and examining the merits of these Stoves, which we feel assured will give satisfactory results. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 








No. 19.—Open Fire-Place Heater. No. 13.—Reflecting Heater. 


All Qualities of Gas can be Used. 

































































No, 1enepen | Fire-Place Heater. No. 17B.—New Pattern Open Fire-Place Heater, No. 17A.—New Pattern Open Fire-Place Heater. 
‘ 


ARN FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AMERICAN METER CoO., New York and Philadelnhisa, 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO... LACLEDE MANHATTAN 


CORNER OF FIRE BRICKS AND FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, | (CAS RETORT WORKS rETORT WORKS. 


CHELTENHAM, MO. 


JERSE x CITY, ¥ N. J. and and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior ° 
MANUFACTURERS OF nected msm om aot aw toe acces) ADAM WEBER, 
| and Cupola Tiles, Etc. ; CLAY GAS RETORTS 
Clay Gas Retorts, Fire Bricks and Tiles AND RETORT SETTINGS 
| of all shapes and sizes. + 
Gas House Tiles, x. lass Pot Clay. Fine Ground Clay and Fire Bricks. Sewer FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 
Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. “901 rene, Senay SE, Bouin, Se, Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N. ¥. ; 
Ground Clay, Fire Brick and | ESTABLISHED IN 1845. ‘Bor er &y 0’Brien, 
Fire Sand in Barrels, =§ 6. KREISCHER & SONS, 5 seen ie 
J. H. GAUTIER. T. B. GAUTIER. ; 
C. E. GREGORY. C. E. GAUTIER. OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST..E.R. NY. | eLAY GAS RETORTS ; 
BROOKLYN AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
; 
Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, Gas FRetorts, rine sricks, tives, ete. | 
(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) : 
Manutactnrens, of Clay, Revers, Fire Brick, ~ TTL ES, FIRE BRICK. 25d ES. BBove Rave, 4 
VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. | Bh nessa 


Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 


TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENVUE. 





Works, 
LOCEPORT, PA. 


GARDNER BROTHERS, 


——ESTABLISHED 1864.—— 


Works, 
MT. SAVAGE JUNCTION, MD. 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, RETORT SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, Etc. 


OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MINERS & SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. 





OFFICE, 48 t to » 422 East 23d St., New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 13 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 


WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 





rnN EY MAU Ree. 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort ‘Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 





Works, 
‘Howard Station, Mo. Pacific B.R. 


EVENS & HOWARD, 


Office, 
916 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FIRE BRICK. GAS RETORTS, AND RETORT SETTINGS. 


SEWER PIPE, 8 TO 22 INCHES DIAMETER. 


Gam Pot Clay, Ground Fire Clay,in Barrels andin Bulk. All kinds of Fire ey Goods. 





CHICAGO 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK WORKS, 


394 to 402 N. WATER ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEORGE C. HICKS, PRESIDENT. 


STANDARD 


Clay Retorts and Settings, 


BLOCKS & TILES 


_ ier Ge sn etn ON ne a — —_ meen. | SOs Sacramento, Quincy, : 
FELL’S, DANK’S AND FRANK’S SMOKE PREVENTOR TILEs; Cardenas, Matanzas, Modesto, : 

Of every Shape and Size to Order. DANK’S ROTARY PUDDLING FURNACE TILES; Reno, Hannibal, Newark, O., E 
_— & OTHER GAS REGENERATIVE FURNACE TILES; Petaluma, Red Bluff, Louisville, 3 

XXX PRESSED GAS WORKS FURNACE BLOCKS; Indianapolis, Oakland, Salt Lake City. : 


STANDARD FIRE BRICKS. 


Doubled Milled Clay, Ground Bricks,| 
and Fine Sand of Purest Quality. 


Non-Conducting Porous Bricks for Bench Fronts. 


Specie! goods for Smelting, Assaying, and Chemical 
Mauufacture, 





CHAS. TAYLOR, Manufacturer. J. ANDERSON, Manager. 


CINCINNATI 


Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co, 


TAYLOR & ANDERSON, 
(Late CHAS. TAY! OR, estab. 1872.) 
CONTRACTORS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS RETORTS, FIRE 
BRICK, AND TILE. 


BLAST FURNACE LININGS; CUPOLA BLOCKS; 
GRATE SETTINGS; STOVE LININGS: 


FIRE CEMENT, ETC., ETC. 
OROUS NON-CONDUCTING BRICKS 
FOR BENCH FRONTS. 


Plans furnished, and competent men supplied to put up work. 


BRANCH WORKS, NEW CUMBERLAND, W. VA. 


General Office and Works, 


BURNS ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


| Company will shortly be distributed. 


THE PELOUZE & AUDOUIN 


CONDENSER 


(Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878) 


WITH 


Smedberg’s Improvements. 
U. 8. PATENTS, May 26, 1874, and July 21, 1874. 


This Condenser may fairly be considered a STANDARD and 
INDISPENSABLE machine. During the eight years which have 
elapsed since its introduction, it has been adopted in the follow- 
ing gas works: 
San Francisco, 


Municipal, N. Y., New Orleans, 


Denver, 
Napa Insane Asylum. 
The P. & A. Condenser is guaranteed to arrest every drop of 
coal tar. Official test-buttons, from the New Orleans Gas Light 
Address 
THE SHICKLE, HARRISON & HOWARD 
IRON CO., St. Louis, or 


sMEDSERC, 42 Pine St. (Room f&), N. ¥. 


Ohio Penitentiary, Hotel del Monte 


JAS. BR. 


SMEDBERG’S NON-OSCILLATING DIFFERENTIAL GAUGE 





Pa aes 
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3 : re MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
1 Manufacturers of 


3 
nA. Roots CHANDELIERS. 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronzesand Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 836 DROADWAY. 


NEW YORK. 
| Spectal designs turnisued for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
| Public Halls Lodges. &c. 


| -——-~ . — ‘ail 
| EF’. O. NORTON, 


MANTIFACTURER OF 


S EXHAUSTER | Hydraulic Cement, 
| Specially adapted for gas works Under water it is capable 


* giving better results than Portland or any other cement 
With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 


| 92 Broadway, New York. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


P, 1 & F. M. ROOTS, Patentees and Manufacturers, {CONNERSVILLE, Tron Sponge 


. S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 6 Cortland St. and 8 “4 Bt... Ne ®. 


JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 8 Dey St., N. Y CAS Ee XHA USTERS. 


WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 6 Cortland St,, N. Y. CONNELLY & CO 
*9 





Pacis ractatt ene Boe igenn ry 


TN ore aa 





. 














LUDLOW 
Valve Manf’g Co., 


| OFFICE AND WORKS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. PB esses 2- scien eeaatmccenanaestcctsoalaceaatnataiialll 
SMIIH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. NEW BOOKS. 
No. 245 BROADWAY, N. Y. ey 
BUILDERS OF OBSERVATIONS ON GLASS AS AN OBSTRUCTOR AND 
Machinery and Apparatus for Gas W orks. REFLECTOR OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, 25 cts. 
il f B —— + 
= i) ra 8 | TRANSPORT OF MATERIALS FOR GAS WORKS, $1.25. 
- S | 
ie 2 : 
Z e-] % | 
ow = a GAS ENGINEER'S DIARY AND TEXT BOOK FOR 1881, 
sj = ° | $2.00. 
fo) = © | ain 
° ee 4 
S - | A. M, CALLENDER & CO., 
= 42 PINE STREET, N. Y. Cry. 
oy 5 R: 
: | 


GOVERNOBS, 


MAIN 


SSURE GOVERNOR. 


HIGH SERVICE GOVFRNOR, GAS AND WATER VALVES, HYDRAULIC 


Dp 
Le a7) 


| B38 10954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Ave. 


CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. 


TROY, NEW YORK. 





GAS EXHAUSTERS, 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, WITH AUTOMATIC WATER 


ISBELL'’S PATENT SELF.SEALING RETORT DOORS. 


Extension, or Alteration of Gas Works, 





AUTOMATIC STREET PI 


BY-PASSES, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


REFERENCES FURNISHED. 


PURIFYING BOXES, 





ISBELL’S PAT, 


BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES, 


Dovnhie and Single Gate, 6 inch to 36 inch—outside and 
| asite screws, Indicator, etc.,—for Gas, Water, Steam, and 
| Ot. 


HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS 
ALSO 


| FIRE HYDRANTS. 


Eto 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Plans avd Estimates for the Improvement, 


Naw Works. 


G. G. PUKTER, President 


CASTINGS. 


. 


MACKENZIE’S PATENT ROTARY AND STEAM JET 
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A. EL. M’ NEAL, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 
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CAST IRON PIPES 


FOR WATER AND GAS 





JAMES 8. MOORE, Pres, 
BENJA IN CHEW, Tress. 


oon 


JAS. P. MICHELLON, Sec. 
WM. SEXTON, Supt. 


STER IRON yr 


sant City wl, 








. 


Cast [ron bash Wat Pines sip Vals, Fir sayin Gasholders. &¢. 


Office No. 6 North Seventh + hha 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY ww MACHINE CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 436-1 


GAS CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by Wm. Ricz- 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. ARDS. C. E. 18 mo Sewed. 20 Cents. 


We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS | GAS CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E.S 


Philadelphia. 











. CATHELS, C.E, 


: 10 Cents 

nd others interested in the topics treated of, the fol- 
end “a ‘ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomas 
iowing Books, at prices named : Box. Second edition. $5. 


KING’S TREATISE ON THE MANUFAC- AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 

TURE OF COAL GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vol. a AL OILS U TIL IZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 

Cc. D. Me ute C ars. 

GAS MANUFACTURE, by Wittiay kicnarps, 4 to, footy A Mg oon Member Institute Civil Engineers. 
with numerous Engravings and Pilates, in Cioth bind- ‘ aoe 


ing. $!?. 
THE GAS ANALYST°S MANUA®,, by F. W [lart- 
LEY. $2.50. 


ANALYSIS, BPECHNICAL VALUATION, PU- 
MEFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by 
Rev. W. R. Bowpitrcs, M. A., with Engravinge. 8 vo., 
Cloth, $4.50. 

GAS MEASUREMENT AND GAS 
TESTING, by F. W. HaRTLEy. $1.60. 


METER 


FODELL’S SYSTEM OF BOOKKEEPING FOR 
GAS COMPANIES. $5, 


’ The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 
price. 

We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 
All remittances must be made by C heck, Draft, or Post Office 
Money Order. 


A. M, CALLENDER & CO., 
Room 18, No. 42 Pine 8t., N. Y 





OOD & CO.. 
PHILADELPHIA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat, Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


_ 400 Chestnut Street 
~ JAMES MARSHALL & co. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 





Works, (Sth, 19th, 20th and Kailroad Street, 
Office, No. 24 Nineteenth Street. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N.B.—Pipes from 83-inch ana upwards cast in 12 ft. lengths. 
t#” Send for Circular ad Price List 


Meller Foundry ad Machine C0. 


Zuimited. Established 1848. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGE Rata Acabioe: c 


att wet? ~ Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, HRetorts, etc. 





Machinery and castings for Furnaces, Roll'ng Mills, Grist and 
Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, ete, 


GENERAL OFFICE, - - - READING,.PA. 


C. CEFRORER. 


Manufacturer of 
GAS BURN EHEFP Ss 
GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS. 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC. 
No. ahd North Biuhth Street, Philade nipbie 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPANY. 


320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 
H. P. ALLEN, President. 





The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS but from later 
most essential improvements. more appropriately called the 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making ‘‘ Water Gas,” by the decomposition of super- 
heated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is an established vuccess. More than One 
Hundred Miilion cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, a8 well as 
economy both to the manufacturerand consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gar made by the old, or any other metaod. 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous, The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials required, 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal and about 
83g gallons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 
liant gas. 

Rights for sale. Inquire of the President. 
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JAMES R. FLOYD, 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 


738, 740, 742 & 744 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


SENCH CASTINGS 
*-7>m benches of one to six Retorts each. 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
ALR CONDENSERS; CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS 
wet and XE and 
EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 
BENDS and BRANCHES 
ft all sizes and description. 
FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 

. FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 

SABBATON’S PATENT 

FURNACE DOOR ANI FRAME. 
BUTLER'S 
SUREENING 


COKE SHOVELS. 





GAS GOVERNORS, 


and everything ceonected with well regulated Gas Works at 
low price, and in complete order, 


SELLER’S CEMENT 
or stooping leaks in Retorts. 
N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at “cry low price, 
Plans, Spec ifleations, and Estimates furnished. 


H RANSHAW, Pres, & Mangr. 
WM. STACEY, Vice-Pres, 





T. H. Brroa, Asst. Mangr. 


STACEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SiN l6 and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
WATER AND OIL TANKS, COAL ELEVATOR CARS, 
COKE CRUSHERS, 


BENCH CASTINCS, 


tion of Coal and Oil Gas Works. Rolling Mill Machinery 
and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Foundry: Wrought Iron Works: 
33, 35, 37, & 39 Mill St., 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, & 26 Ramsey St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 


Sasaunahinnads. 


Builders of Gas Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








R, J. TARVIN, Sec, & Treas. | | 





| 
| 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erec- | 


1842, DEILY & FOWLER 


1882. 


The Kerr Murray Mfg, Co. 


“LAUREL IRON WORKS. 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, PHILA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WITH CAST 
OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers. Purifiers, 
mee Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 

as Works. — We have built 12 gas works and 135 gasholders, 
ameuatl supervision given to the érection of all our work. 
Holders built at following places since 1868: 
Lancaster, Pa. (2) | Indianapolis, Ind. 
Williamsport, in (3) Jacksonville, Lu. 


Bristol, Pa. | Joliet, Il. 
Catasaqua, Lawrence, Kansas, 
Kittannin, Pa. | Jefferson City, zs O. La, (2) 
Hazelton, | Algiers, N. O., 
Freeport.” Pa. | Kalamazoo, tien” 
Huntingdon, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. oe 
Pittston Pa, | Ogdensburg, N. Y 
Bethlehem (S), Pa. | Waverly, N. Y. 
Sharon, Pa Little Falls, N. Y. 
Canter, ~ Penn Yann, N. Y. 
Carlisle. Watkins, N. Y. 
Beaver rails, Pa. Coney Island, N. Y. 
Annapolis, Md. (2) Batavia, N. Y. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Gloucester, N. Jd. 
Lynchburg, Va. | Salem, N.d. 


Stanton, Va. 
Youngstown, O 
Steubenville, O 
Zanesville, O. 
Mansfield, O. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Burlington, Vt. 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Att'ca, N. Y. 
Mount Holly, N. J. 


Marion, O. | Mount Joy, Pa. 

Belleaire, O, | Rockaway Beach, L, I. (2) 
Athens. ©, Zanesville, O. (2) 
Barnesville, O. Lancaster, O. 

Newark, O. Blackweil’s Island, N. Y 


Columbus, O, 
Franklin, Ind, 


Waltham, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Plaintield, N. J. Wheeling, W Va. 
| Englewood, N. J. Lansing, Mich. 

Flemi nm, N. J. (2) Flint. Mich. 

Dover, Del. Miiton, Pa, 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Meriden, "Conn. 


| Announcement. 


Galvesten, Texas, 











BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 





STOBHN METHEVEN, 


of the London Gas Lt. Co., inventor of the 


| 
‘NEW STANDARD PHOTOMETER, 
| 


THE SOLE AGENCY FOR THE UNITED STATES IS 
VESTED IN THE UNDERSIGNED. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 


Wall Street, New York. 





| 
| 





THE LATEST IMPROVED 


Gas Apparatus 


AND 


MACHINERY, 


Wrought Iron Roofs and 
Bench Castings, 


‘SINGLE LIFT AND TELESCOPIC 





i“ GASHOLDERS. 
? 


FORT WA ane IND. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD u GO. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





GAS HOLDERS BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULA 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES. 


WANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 
OF GAS APPARATUS. 





WORKS: 
Cors. Pratt, Scott, McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 
spondence aolicited. 


Corre- 
467-ly 





| 
| 
| 
| 











GASHLODERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 


CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-HOLDERS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals givep for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 














P. SSS SEE 


No. 


Engineer and Builder, 


1211 MARKET STREET, PHILADEI!I 


J.PHIA, PENN 


BUILDER AND CONSTRUCTOR OF ALL KINDS OF GAS MACHINERY, 


ON THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED PLAN. 


Bench Castings, 
Centre Valves, 


Condensers, 


Gusholders, 


Scribbers, 
Stop Valves, 
Estimates and Drawings Furnished upon Application. 


Purifiers, 
Etc., Etc, 
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E YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER COAL COMPANY, 


Organized August 1, 18s2. 





ats 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Cas Coal. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 

all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 
Youghiogheny Gas Coal. 

Messrs. W. L. Seott & Co. and W. L. Scott, Esq., still retain their interest in the new Company, and the same 
general policy which has charaeterized the management of the mine under these gentlemen will be continued by the 
new Company. With largely increased facilities and wnlimited supply of Coal, any demand made upon the Colliery 
will meet with prompt fulfillment. : 


PERKINS & CO.., General Sales Agents, 


New York P. O. Box, 3695. 45 SOUTH patie i i oe 





THE “STANDARD” WASHER: SCRUBBER, 


: 
KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER PATENT. i 
‘ 





Removes all the Ammonia and a large percentage of Sulphureted Hydrogen and Carbonic Acid. 


These Machines have been adopted by the following Gas Companies. 








Ft. per Day. Ft. per Day. Ft. per Day. | Ft. per Day. 
The Gas Light and Coke Co., London eee 200,000 HAVANA COMPANY, CUBA. .... 750,000 | Paramatta Company, N.S. W........ 100,000 
Beckton, ; = 7,500,000 | CONSOLIDATED CO., BALT., U.S.A. .. 2,000,000 | Heilbronn Company, Germany ....... 200,000 | Planen, Saxony...................... 600,000 Fa 
Bromley.. a 9,000,000 | Croydon Company. : .....+. 1,500,000 | Heywood Local Board eases 600,000 | Plymouth Company Load” * Subnebs 2,000,000 | 
Pimlico . au aie 2,000,000 | Danish Company, Copenhagen. - 130,000 | Holywood Company, Ireland .. 125,000 | PROVIDENCE Co., R. L., U. 8. A...... 1,500,000 
St. Pancras. : eres 200,000 | Huddersfield Corporation . 800,000 | QUEBEC COMPANY, CANADA.......... 250,000 
Shoreditch . = 2,500,000 | Derby Company ...................... 1,500,000 | Huy Company, Belgium..... cf 70,000 | Radcliffe Company................... 750,000 
South Metropolitan Co., London Dover COMpany...................... 750,000 | IIkeston Local Board............ . 250,000 | Ramsgate Lcal Board .. ........... 1,000,000 ; 
Greenwich.. . . : 2,500,000 | Dowldis Company.......... ......+. 100,000 | Ikley Company.......... ceases. 200,000 | RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S. A........ 250,000 r 
Vauxhall..... eon ae ... 6,000,000 | Dowai, France............ .... ... 500,000 Inverness Gas Commrs ... ...-..+ 250,000 | Reigate Company............ .... 200,000 % 
London Gas Co., Nine E ms. ... 8,000,000 | Driffield Company.................... 100,000 | Kidderminster Company..... . 750,000 | St. JOSEPH, Mo., U.S. A............. 250,000 
Adelaide, South Australia.......... 600,000 | Dublin Company..................... 8,000,000 | Kidsgrove Company......... : . 100,000 | Salford Corporation. .... s+... 5,250,000 
Amsterdam Company (two) ‘ ... 8,000,000 | Dudley Company........ -..s...+-. 750,000 | Kingston (Hull) Company. .....+. 400,000 | Smethwick Local Board...... : .. 750,000 
Aldershot Company . 200,000 | Dukinfield Local Board.... ...... 800,000 | Lea Bridge Company...... 300,000 | Sunderland Company..... -see-+. 1,800,000 
ALLEGHENY COMPANY, U.S. A...... 1,000,000 | Edinburgh und Leith Company....... 1,500,000 | Leeds Corporation............ ....---14,000,000 | Sydney Company, Australia.... ...... 1,000,000 < 
Altrincham Company... epee. 600,000 | Enfleld Company...... ...... 800,000 | Leominster Company.... .... .. 150,000 | Tipton Local Board fixe seteeeaas 400,000 :] 
Ashton-under-Lyne Company . .... 1,250,000 | EQuITABLE Co., BALTIMORE, U . 8. A. 1,000,000 | Leyden Company, Holland. . .....+. 560,000 | Tottenham Company eo geenadeee 1,000,000 = 
Balmaine Company, N.S. W......... 125,000 | Essen Company, Germany............ 300,000 | Lincoln Company ..... ——e . 600,000 | Tonbridge Company..... wand . 150,000 3 
Banbury Company ... - ...-, 250,000 | European Company, Rouen..... .... 250,000 | Liverpool Company.... . sss. 2,000,000 Waltham Abbey Company. cotvess SB0000 a 
Birkenhead Corporation. . . .. 2,500,000 | Falmouth Company .... ...» 150,000 | Maidstone Company... . -. esses. 1,000,000 Warwick Gas Company..... <osctivee re 
Birmingham Corporation... . . .. 5,000,000 Farnworth Company.................. 400,000 | Malines, Belgium......... .... 250,000 | W. Bromwich Imp. Comms..... .. 1,000,000 Ri 
Bishop's Stortford Company. . .. 150,000 Frankfort Company, Germany........ 300,000 | Marseilles Company, France (two)..... é 3,000,000 Wellington Company, Salop.......... 130,000 5 
Blackburn Corporation............... 1,500,000 Gera Company, Germany............. 300,000 | METROPOLITAN Co., N. Y. Crry, N. Y. 2,000,000 West Ham Company............. . 1,500,000 & 
Blackpool Corpuration................ 400,000 | Glossop Company..................... 300, 000 | Melbourne Company, Australia (3).... 4,500,000 Weston-super-Mare Company......... 500,000 4 
Bradford Corporation......... 6,750,000 Gloucester Company.................. 1,250,000 | Mons, Belgium................--+...- 500,000 WHEELING, W. Va., U.S. A.......... 500,000 a 
Bremen Company, Germany. oooee 180,000 | Goole Company... ........2....0cc000- 250,000 Newmarket Company .......... .... 150,000 Wigan Coal Company................ 150,000 ¥ 
Brussels Company, Belgium (two) .... 2,500,000 Great Western Railway Company..... 300,000 | Newport, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A... 250,000 Willenhall Company ae . 250,000 
Buxton Local Board.. ; 250,000 Guildford Company .... baay .. 800,000 | Nice Company, France... .... 600,000 | WILLIAMSBURGH COMPANY, U.S. A.. 1,200,000 a 
Cannes Company, France pend 20,000 Halstead Company . 150,000 | Northfleet Company.................. 200,000 Woolwich Equitable Company........ 400,000 FS 
CoLuvBus Co., OnTO, U.S. A... . 500,000 Harrogate Company................. 250,000 | Nottingham Corporation... .. ..... 6,250,000 Yeadon Company........ 500,000 E 
Cheltenham Company ‘ .. 2,000,000 Harrow Company................... 250,000 Oldbury Local Board............. 500,000 Yeovil Company..... Johnna ees 250,000 x 
CITIZENS’ Co., NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 500,000 | Hastings Company .... -+eeeee+s+ 1,500,000 | Otley Company, near Leeds... . ou 200,000 


The concentrated ammoniacal liquor produced has an immediate sale at prices much above what has heretofore been offered, or can be converted 
into sulphate of ammonia, with large profits, by the use of the KIRKHAM-PAGE SULPHATE APPARATUS, estimates for the erection of which will 


be given gas companies. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, No. 49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, j 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 





EBINC'S TREATISE ON COAL CAS. 


The most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. Three vols., bound, $30; unbound, ‘$22.80, A. M» CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, N. Y. 
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NEWBURGEH CHE 


ORREL COAL COMPANY, 22NN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell a Se, 


and Palatine Gas Coals. GAS PU Ft D oO S =. 


ALSO SHIPPERS OF 





——Od 
- ‘— & Pan wh Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basi ¥ 7in’s Pe Siar 
FOUN DRY COK EH I ape ighiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s «aa Penn Sian 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River 
Mines Situated at 


OFFICES 
NEWBURGH, FLEMINGTON, AND No. 209 South TPuird Street, Phila. 90 Wall Street, New York. 
FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGIN IA, PLACES OF SHIPMYW ENT. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower ©£d>). 


EOME OF FICE, Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River., 
366—Ly Wier No. § (iowor Side), Sonth Ambor, Ne de 


25 8S. Gay St., Baltimore. : - 


CHARLES MACKALL, CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 





SHURETARY. Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the best enricher produced 
wa in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
CHAS. W. HAYES, Agent in New York, | TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia 


No. 111 Broadway - - ‘Trinity Building. 
SaLes 1. & O. R’way Coal Agency, N. Y¥. BENEDICT & DOWNS, New Haven 


Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when | Aggwrs: | DANIEL W. JOB & CU., Boston. DAVIS, MAYER & CO., Baltimore 
required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


omen Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


DESPARD COAL 





FOR THE SALE OF THE 


To Gas Light Companies and Manufactarers of Fire Clay 
ak hep tet SUPERIOR KANAWHA GAS COALS, . 
9 


ROUSSEL & HICKS, Agents, 71 Broadway, New York. | 


BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Soston, | Ay lso, ay, | > { JL ™ “_" aA ie Jj ) i KH Ay ME C<I@D) Ay I Fin) 


M nes in Harrison County, West Virginia. 
Wharves Locust Point, 
Compary’s Office, 15 German St. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man » B. ORCUTT, secre — ) 
hattan ae Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas | 7 y! chats scrote 5 
Light Gompany, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, v.77. GORDON, Saves Acenr. ) OFFICE, 22 PINE STREET, N 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine i § . 
." Reference to them t# requested m4 | WM. A. MCINTOSH. 


THE FORT PI TT COAL C0, NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND GAS COAL COMPANY, 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


\ 
y Baltiuore. From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the Jine of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’ way 





Prest. THOS. M. CARNEGIE, Vice-Prest. W. P. DEARMIT, Treas. 


Miners and Shippers of 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


General Office, Branch Office, 
41 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 130 WATER STREET, CLEVELAND, OH10 


THOS. AXWORTHY, Agent, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. 


BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.1.C.E., M.S.E. E. & F. N. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 
PRICE, $2.50. 
No. 337 Liberty Street, CONTENTS = Srcrion I —The purposes of photometry. Standard light. Standard burner. Gas Works Clauses A 


amendment Act, 1871 .—Regulations in respect of testing apparatus, mode of testirg for illuminating power, an.. ‘or 
P | T T SB lJ i GH, p F N N. sulphuretted hydrogen. De-cription of candard apparatus. The photometer room. Preparation of candles. Tesiing 
a yperations. Readings. Correction for gas consuapt. Corrections for candles’ consumpt. Corrections for barom::ic 
i; and temperature. Ordinary photometers. The inferential or jet photometers. To set the jet photometer at 

ork. To rate the jet photometer. 


G. W. DRESSER, C. E SECTION II..- Duration and mode of testing in London, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, sulphu compounds, Prepat- 
e) | ation of solutions. Fittingun. To set the anparatus at work. Analysis. 


SECTION I171.—Ammonia, Su'phuretted hydrogen. Carbonic acid, The Cooper’s Tube, or Eudiometer, To cauiats 
weight of sulphur. Harcourt’s color test. A rapid and accurate methodof estimating sulphur in coal gas. Specific 


ravity. To find the specific gravity of dry gas. To correct the bulk and find the weight of gas. 
C ON Si LT | N G EN G | N 7 ER APPENDIX.—Kules and tables to facilitate the ca culations necessary in the determination of the illuminating vv ue 
| and degr e of purity of coal gas. Photometry. Ammoniaan’ sulphur. Proving of testing meters in London. The gas 
ON ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO referees’ cubic-foot measures Times and mode of testing for pressure in London. Proposed standards of light, 


Gas Manufacture. <A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine Street, N. Y. 








Member American Society Civil Engineers. 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


—— — —  —eeeEeeEeeeEOeeeEeeEOeEOoOESO” 


Lhe U. S. Centennial Commission 





HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & C@., 


I2thand Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S, A.. 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METEKS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURK OF GAS, to those for the use : f 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instrnments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, ard embody a number of sundry improvements which, bg 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation, 

















Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, ql 
Secretary, pro-tem Director General President 
CHARLES E. DICKEY. -——”s THOMAS TANSLEY, JR. ~~~”: HOMAS TANSLEY. 





Maryland “Meter and Manufacturing Co., 
DICKEY, TANSLEY & CO., 


Bistablished 18scc. 


Nos. 22 and 24 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS. 
Meter Connections, Patent Car Fare Registers, Church and Tower Clocks with or without Dluminating more and other = Machinery. 











D. MCDONALD &Co. | 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Established 1854.) 
No. 51 Lancaster Street, Albany. N. Y. 
STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 
Also STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HEATING STOVES. 


We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (29 years), and personal supervision of every detail, we 
feel justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the State Inspector's 
Baneg, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application. 




















FARMER’S PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
WILLIAM FARMER, 


ARCHITECT AND GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, 


111 BROADWAY (ROOMS 87, 89, 91) NEW YORK. 
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T. C. HOPPER, Prest. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. and Treas, WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 


O 7 ( c -_ - & wh r Q ») Q C \ at ’ 
AICAN METER COMPANY 
AMERICAN METEI MPANY, 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 


Manufactories: GAS SLTOV ES, ( Agencies: 
Tb 9S se QTAN aa 4 r r _ ‘ 37 Water Street, Cincinnati. 
512 W. 22d St., N. 7. SUGG’S STANDARD ARGAND BURNERS, 


, 20 South Canal Street, Chicage. 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. 


| SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, | sadies Sheaaih Mainaeettl Wabedied tons tment, 


Wet Meters, with Lizar’s *‘Invariable Measuring”? Drum, { 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisce. 








HELME & MecILHENNY. 


Successors to Harris & Brother. 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 


PRACTUOAL GAS WATER WANVUPACTURBES, 
Vontinue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Stréet, Philadelphia, Pe 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


*rom our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 33 years) and from our personal supervision of a 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 











WILLIAM HELME. JOHN MocILHENNY. 
WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas, WM. H. MERRICK, V.-! rest. H. DUMONT WAGDER, Supt, Ss. L. JONES, Sec. S. V. MERRICK, Asst. Sec 
THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 
4 Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS STOVES FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov. 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas, 


CGoodwin’s improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 








NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 


CIRCULAR TO GAS LIGHT COMPANIES. FovELL’s 
System of Bookkeeping 


Branco OFFICE oF THE Srrona Gas Furi anp Liaur Company, } FOR GAS COMPANIES. 
Corner Broapway AND MAIN Srreer, Yonkers, July 2, 1881. § Price $5, which snould be sent either in Check P. O, Order 
or Registered Letter, 
Biaak Bo-ks, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 











The Yonkers Furi Gas Company is now in successful operation, manufacturing Water Gas by 


the Srrone Process, for Heat, Power, and Liaur. tem, wi!l he supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P. 
Foprut Pailadelphia, or 
It has about two and a half miles of mains already in use through the heart of the city of A M. CAULENDKEK & CO 
Yonkers, and is supplying gas for cooking, heating, and various industrial purposes. OrFiIc® Gas LIGHT JOCRNAL, 42 Pine St., N.Y. 


The problem of a purely fuel gas is at length practically solved, and is a complete success. nes 7 
That it must speedily go into universal use is apparent to everyone. CATHEL’S 


Gas Light Companies are cordially invited to visit Yonkers and inspect this new system, which, Cc A S CO Fi S U M E R S 


if electricity should eventually drive them out of the field of illumination, will open to them another 
field still more vast and fruitful, and from which they never can be dispossessed. The Westchester fi A N U A L. 

Gas Light Company of the city of Yonkers employes the Lowe Process for making its gas. Here, sie nie ipsa UaaaitncaA taille caste 

then, can be seen, side by side in business competition, the Strong and the Lowe against the Motay | ont any previous knowledge of the Gas eatie aimeuan 
and the old coal gas methods, and each observer will be enabled to form his own wpinion as to their | and money value of the Gasconsumed. Aiso the best methoa 
relative power and value. The Srronc Gas Fuen anp Licur Company is the proprieto. for the | OC ODt#Nns from Gas the largest amoant of {ts light, 

State of New York of the Strong Patents, five in number, and of the Lowe Patents, two in number. ee oe 


heir Consumers With ope of these Guides, us a meang of pre- 
All applications for licenses or for information should be addressed, as above, to venting complaitt arising from their want of cnowiedge 


r x . .» - > dto the registr no e Leters ror 89 
R. W. VAN PELT, Preddiet of the Vanjony, regar registration ¢ = *s aad Mire ant 
And also President of the Yonkers Fuel Gas Co., and of the Westchester Gas Light Uo. 4a 10 Bev : 


4s ie Sireel, New 
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24. American Gas Light Zournal. Jan. 2, 1883. 








THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER CO,, 


Successors to WW. Ww. GOODWIN ck CO., 


1012, 1014 & 1016 Filbert St., Phila, 142 Chambers St. N.Y., 126 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 





SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA FOR 
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BRAY’S 


PATENT FLAT-FLAME BURNERS 


AND 
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SPECIAL UNION-JET. 


B be A Y ’ Ss The Special Burners are “made 


for both High and Low Pressure. 
In ordering Burners our customers 


Patent Lanterns _ «in conter a vor sy stating ine 


Pressure. 


Bray’s Patent They give a 


Standard Slit-Union Permanently Well- 
Burners shaped Flame, 
do not Corrode in free trom Roaring 


any Atmosphere, and Flickering. 
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BRAY’S PATENT LANTERN. STANDARD SLIT-UNION. SPECIAL SLIT-UNION. 


The “Special” Burners, as improved, are more adaptable to the requirements of gas illumination than any now 
ras inlet is 


( 
c 


before the public. They can be made to suit any pressure or quality of gas (including air gas), The 
so placed that it cannot be tampered with, and they are not liable to get out of order. 

The following table and sentences in quotation marks are taken from tbe report of 8. C. Ford, the United States 
Inspector of Gas and Meters at Washington, D. C., for.the year 1881: 


‘-On examination of the above table of tests, 

; made with various burners, it will be observed 

Illuminating INuminating Value of ‘ ° ; : ; ; 

power in power in one foot of gas that the illuminating power obtained with Bray’s 

candles at candies, at in terms of special burners Nos. 5, 6, and 7, beth slit-union 

verbena ree. ao er <4 and jet form, was high ; but with Bray’s regula- 
tor burners only moderately good.” 


Actual 
consumption 
of gas per 
hour. 


Pressure at 
points of 


description of B or. 
Description of Burner ignition. 


Inches. Cubic Feet. Candles. Candles. Candles. “The result of test with Bray’s standard slit- 








Bray's Standard Slit-Union (30 candles. . 255 6.90 30.04 21.76 4.35 , " . rm.: 
Special Slit-Union No. 7.......... 50 4.74 19.20 20.25 union burner was highly satisfactory. This burner 
* <4 é No. 6......... -50 4.10 16.6] 20.25 is best suited for street illumination, and will 
“ “ “ “oe ae é “BO 424 16.97 20.01 : : , Fy 
“ “ “ HE SER “e0 3 49 1258 18 02 yield the maximum power obtainable from a cubic 
= “* Union Jet No. 7...... 50 4.84 19.13 19.76 fcot of gas.” 
a 26 “No. ¢ oe 55 4.32 17.10 19.79 
. . — hh ee 60 4.14 15.65 18.90 ‘‘The special burners manufactured by Bray 
. ‘i i“ 10. 4 55 3.38 2 O 7.8 ‘ . “he t 
Regulator Union vet 07... 50 4.99 - r ; & Co. compare fayorably with any yet inspected 
. * No. 6 50 5.18 - 17.68 17.01 by this office. They are well made, and no doubt 
* = NO. Drees eee oO 4.37 13.71 15.68 will prove very durable in practical use. They 
" . No. 4 60 3.97 11.46 14.43 : 





evi are best adapted for gases of high gravity.” 
Bray’s Patent Standard Slit-Union Burners are of 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 candle power. The Patent Lanterns 
are adapted for burners of 50, 80, 100, 200, 300, 400, and 800 candle power, and are acknowledged to be the best 


lantern for street lighting yet invented. Price Lists and Circulars furnished on application. 
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WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & Treas. S. LEWIS JONES, Sec. SAMUEL V. MERRICK, Asst. Sec. 
WM. H. MERRICK, Vice-Pres. H. DUMONT WAGNER, Suptz G. B. EDWARDS, Mang. N.Y. Branch. 











